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Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
January 29 to February 4 


Mon.—O Lord, my God, what is thy will for me to-day? 
What task hast thou for me? What opportunity hast thou 
placed in my way? Open mine eyes that I ‘a A discover thy 
will { Save me from wasting the new day ! ay I turn it 
into eternal profit ! 

TuES.—Heavenly Father, I thank thee for thy care. Th 
mercies are without number. Thou crownest the day wit 
thy goodness. Help me to see all the tokens of thy grace! 
Deliver me from blindness! May I see the prints of thy feet 
everywhere !| 

WED.—My Father, teach me the value of little times and of 
little ‘thi May I know the worth of the moment and the 
trifle ! ay Llight every deed with the light of life! May 
every moment go away laden with sanctified supplication and 
service | , 

THURS.—JesSus, my Saviour, may I rise with thee to-day ! 
I would be in the heavenly places with thee. Lift me into the 
Light, and may I see things I never dreamed of before. 

Fri.—My Father, give me liberty in thy service. [ sofre- 

ntly: foal canatngined in the deme of the right. Set my 
eet in atarge place, and help me to do the right with a joyous 
freedom. 

Sat.—My gracious Lord, help me with my temptations. 
May.I convert them into occasions of triumph. May every 
battle-field have the banner of victory waving over it, and may 
I be more than conqueror |! * 

SuNn.—Father, enlarge my sympathies ; give me a roomier 
heart. May my life be like a great hospitable tree, and many 
weary wanderers find in me a rest ! 


<_0 


By Wireless 
By Adaline Hohf Beery 


‘Two points,—one in the closet of my soul, 
The other at the pivot of the skies: 

My trembling prayer its faith an instant tries,— 

Leaps the dark silence to the glorious goal ! 
Amid the tangle of the myriad pleas, 

I know my desperate signal he has caught ; 

Subscribed with loves in royal dash and dot, 
The answer reaches me still on my knees ! 


HunTINGDON, Pa. 











Opportunity’s Dangers 
Many an opportunity to do good is offered to us 


by the Devil. It calls for clear sight, and undivided 
purpose, to look bebind the ‘‘open door’’ and see 
whether God’s hand or Satan's has swung it back on 
its hinges. An opportunity to ‘get rich quick,”’ 
with all the possibilities for good works that wealth 
brings to a conscientious man, is one of the most in- 
sidious and inviting of these Devil-traps. _ Pressing 
invitations to engage in so many forms of ‘‘extra’’ 
service for the Lord that we shall neglect and injure 
the chief work to which we have been called, furnish 
another such ‘‘open door’’ to downfall. The honesty 
and right purpose of the human agents who bring 
these opportunities to us are not enough to prove 
them God's calls to us. The Devil delights in using 
Christian people as stumbling blocks to other Chris- 
_ tian people. God alone can tell us whether the 


opportunity is from him ornot. If it is not from him, 
the salvation of a thousand souls is not a worthy 
enough object to justify our going ahead. 
| ont 
This Day Only 
To-day is the only assured opportunity we have 
for expressing our love to our dear ones. Yet few of 
us live and love in full recognition of this fact. The 
illness of a loved one is a reminder that speaks this 
message to us. To enter the home and realize that 
the familiar voice of welcome is silent just now, helps 
one to ask himself whether there would be longings 
for the return of unused opportunities if that voice 
should never speak again. To-day is filled with op- 
portunities that are still ours. To use them to the 
limit of our loving powers, as though these oppor- 
tunities were our last, is only to live as God would 


have us live. And if they are the last, what blessed 
memories they will make ! 


x 
An Affair of Three 


No one who works for God works alone, There 
are always two engaged in all work for God,—God 
and the worker. And when their work is work for 
another, it is an affair of three. ‘*A year ago,”’ writes 
a young missionary of rare ability and promise in 
Africa, ‘‘ Africa as a spectacle was tremendously in- 
teresting. I.saw continually the forests and the rivers, 
the interminable melancholy file of carriers, the curi- 
ously tempered light, the curiously modified color. 
But more and more a missionary has to do with indi- 
viduals, his labors and his problems are with these. . . . 
The African is not known to the white man. I have 
hardly a fixed conviction ‘or an inferencé'as fruit of 
this year’s observation. But the missionary comes to 
feel that the Aftican is known to God. He feels hiim- 
self to be—he knows himself to be—one in an affair 
of three, and God is the third. He knows himself to 
be necessary to the union, he too feéls the wind of the 
Spirit, and is not without his share in the joy. He is 
the friend of the Bridegroom.’’ The Bridegroom is 
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What Is 


grew man knows that he is constantly, fearfully, 
temipted, but few men give fhought to the eter- 
nal, pivotal significance of the great fact that 
they are tempted at all. Every temptation presents to 
a man an opportunity for choice, and he is likely to 
think it a great issue if the supposed gain of wrong- 
doing seem great, and a small issue if the supposed 
gains are not really what he longs for passionately. 
He measures the temptation, and guards against it, in 
proportion to its intensity and inducements, forgetting 
that the lightest inclination toward an act which is not 
wholly. clean may be the real pivot on which his 
whole being turns just then and for all time. As he 
chooses then so he may come to be, and no man can 
presume safely upon that moment when the issue 
seeins hardly worth the cost of a fight with self. 
Every temptation is worth a fight to the death, simply 
because it is a temptation. 

Man's notions and Bible truth are not commonly at 
one.on this great fact of life. To most men tempta- 
tion means allurement. In the Bible its primary 
meaning is ‘‘testing,’’ ‘‘ proving.’ To most men 
the problem in the struggle is the comparative attract- 
iveness of a righteous and an unrighteous course, 
because of the supposed gains or losses of either, in 
the line of the alluring act, or its overcoming. - - But 


the friend of the Bridegroom's friend, and what they 
do they do together. The worker for Christ could not 
work alone if he tried, so long as he truly works for 
Christ. Christ is with him. He could not escape 
from Christ. This is our blessed encouragement. 


x 
Quietly in Earnest 


Silence marks the working of the greatest forces 
of life. No ear hears the sun draw up into the sky 
the countless tons of water that fall in rain, No man 
hears the groaning of the oak’s fibers as it grows to 
its strength and height. Noise is usually an after 
effect, and does not often accompany initial power. 
Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal are noisy, but 
not powerful. So the will reaches its decisions in 
silence, and it does not need much shouting to know 
when a man is in earnest. Love grows without a 
sound. The great fisher of men worked quietly, as 
fishers usually do, and, as Isaiah said, not crying nor 
lifting up his voice in the streets ; yet he was doing 
his Father's work every minute. We need not. be- 
come - anxious when our sincerest work makes no 
great noise nor has any immediate effect. If we are 
dead in earnest, let us do what we can and keep still. 
Our great partner is a silent partner, 


@e “a 
Life-Giving Surgery 


‘* Why does God, if he zs love, permit this con- 
tinued suffering of mine ?"’ is the cry of many a sorely 
tried child of God. ‘‘ Have I not suffered enough ! 
He could work a miracle and heal me at this moment ; 
why does he not do so?"’ Yet we would not beg the 
surgeon, while his skilled hand and life-bringing knife 
are in the midst of an operation that means release 
from pain and death, to cease his work, and to stop 
tortuting the sensitive, shrinking nerves and body. 
He could stop, of course, just where he is; and that 
would be the most unloving thing he could do. To 
bring the full blessing of restored and extended life he 
must complete his work. May we not trust the loving 
heavenly Father as fully as wé trust our surgeons ? 


Temptation ? 


the Bible calls men to the highest level of facing 
every temptation as a test. The vital issue is the 
break with righteousness, and on that a man stands 
or falls. So far have men swung out from this central 
truth that there is even such an utterly debased attitude 
toward temptation as that of the thief who measures 
with his glance the porch pillar and the overhanging 
eaves, the shadow on the house front, and the glitter 
of a luxuriously furnished room beyond the open 
window, and the high probability of his being able to 
do the job without being caught. Yet every thief 
always gets caught in his thieving, not by the police, 
but by the act itself. It is not the jail that he ought 
to fear. It is the thieving,—the break with righteous- 
ness, and any other attitude toward the problem is 
unworthy even of a thief. 4 

The Bible is clear on the significance of temptation, 
and no man need be confused by side-issues in his 
warfare. The allurements of a temptation are noth- 
ing more than the means by which the test is applied. 
They are never the temptation itself, never the main 
issue. When God tried, or proved, or tempted Abra- 


ham by directing him to offer up Isaac as a burnt- 
offering, the heavenly messenger, when Abraham had 
indeed been proved, suspended the dread ending of the 
test, —‘‘ for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
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thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.’’ Abraham was proved to be on God’ siside un- 


reservedly The test was€verything, Failing in that, 
Abraham could not be the factor that God wanted him 
to be in his plan. . 


When Jesus was led up into the wilderness to be 
tempted, he was led there to be tested. Satan's put- 
pose, made ciear in every form of temptatio which 
he presented, was to draw the Son away from the 
Father, and this the Son could not tolerate. He 
would not test God, whose Son he was, and thus 
imply doubt of him. He would make no presump- 
tuous exhibit of his power under any inducement. 
And when Satan suggested to him a short cut to 
power, Jesus brings that incident to an abrupt close, 
utterly repudiating the Satanic suggestion that any 
service, any power, any glory, might be attained apart 
from his Father and his true mission, Had he failed 
in that test, the overwhelming consequences of that 
failure would not have been in the things that were 
offered him, but in the mastery of Darkness over 
Light,—in the very failure itself. 

And what did Jesus and his schooled followers 
teach concerning this testing which is a part of life? 
The disciple was to pray that he might not be put to 
the test ; he was to be vigilant against the approach 
of any testing time ; he was to be not like ‘‘ those on 
the rock . .«. who, when they have heard, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no root, who for 
awhile believe, and in time of temptation fall away."’ 
In the end it was given to these plain men, even 
when they were contending with one another over 
foolish questions of preferment, to hear from the lips 
of the tempted, sinless Christ, that they, even they, 


not to be forgotten. 
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were to be appointed unto a kingdom, because “‘ ye are 
they thathave comtinued with me in my temptations."’ 
ae > oe that they were in the school 
wherein he taught. “yet they remained with him 
in his testings, t 

victories. 


Comrades of his in such a warfare were 


- And heir testing was to continue. There should. 
no 


from that. Nor could they promise re- 
lief to ‘Others, even though. they could promise vic- 
tory. It was James who would exultantly urge men 
to ‘‘count it all joy when ye fall into manifold temp- 
tations ; knowing that the proving of your faith worketh 
patience.”’ And he would leave men in no doubt 
about the true significance of the testing. ‘‘ Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he hath 
been approved [has stood the test], he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord promised to them 
that love him.’’ ‘‘Even so. run,’’ writes Paul, ‘that 
ye may attain. ,.. I therefore so run, as not uncer- 
tainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air: but I buffet 
my body, and bring it into bondage. . . . There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as man can bear: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer. you to be 
tempted [tested] above that ye are able ; but will with 
the temptation [the testing] make also the way of es- 
cape, that ye may be able to endure it.”’ 

Temptation is no mere allurement to an unworthy 
act. It is in life and of life, persistent, insidious, 
never other than dangerous, never trivial, and always 
pivotal. Every temptation is a test, and no test 
leaves a man just where it has found him. Thanks 
be unto God that every test can bring us nearer to 
him ! 
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- Sunday Afternoons and the 
Children: Will You Help ? 

Ought Sunday afternoon to be a bugbear to 
mothers and children? Is it distinctly looked for- 
ward to with pleasurable anticipation in most Chris- 
tian families? A decided ‘‘no’’ would seem to be 
the right answer to the first question, and perhaps an 
equally decided, though somewhat reluctant, ‘‘no"’ 
must be answered to the second question. A Califor- 
nia reader makes an appeal to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times for assistance. She writes : 

I find among my friends, who are mothers, a great lack of 
resource for the Sabbath afternoon with the children. Very, 
very few know how to make the afternoon pleasant and profit- 
able to the children, and in this mild climate Sunday in most 
homes is simpiy a recreation day. I find many earnest moth- 
ers who would be more helpful to their children as teachers of 
things spiritual, if only some one would first instruct them, 
and tell them what and how. Now, knowing of your earnest, 
honest purpose to be helpful to children, whether during the 
Sunday-school hour or at other times, I appeal to you for 
suggestions by a suggestion. : 

ould it be possible for you to devote a small space in your 
aper to the interests of children during the Sabbath afternoon 
ours? To be sure, you serve the children with delightful 
Stories, but might not a pag seas of suggestions as ta what 
children may do, and how they may learn things needful to 
their spiritual well-being and Christian character, be helpful ? 
Perhaps there is some book published filled with heipful sug- 
gestions, but, if so, I am not familiar with it, and feeling a deep 
sympathy with the helpless mothers as well as the poor neg- 
lected children, I appeal to you. I do not remember my own 
childhood sabbaths with any great pleasure, as it was mostly 
**don’t"’ with very little ‘‘do,'’ save to learn two or more 
Shorter Catechism questions and answers. 

A heartfelt vote of thanks from the perplexed moth- 
ers of Christendom will go up for a full and satisfac- 
tory answer to this very practical inquiry. It is a case 
where a statement of principles does not go far enough : 
all are ready to admit the correctness of the principles 
involved, but the rub comes in in trying to make 
the practical application. Yet there is ne question 
that thousands of Christian mothers are solving this 
weekly problem to the children's delight and the glory 
of God. Will such mothers come tothe rescue? The 
Sunday Scho-: Times will gladly publish letters and 
articles telling 


What to Do on Sunday Afternoons 

which describe actual and successfully tested experi- 
ences with children in the Christian home. For the 
best article on this subject, not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred words in length, the Times will pay 

Twenty-Five Dollars in Gold 
For every good idea and plan (é meust be the result of 
actual experience) that it can use, the Times will also 
pay, whether the article receives the prize or not. All 


manuscripts must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and must be received by or before March 
17, 1906. Now, mothers, to the rescue ! 


at 

The Punishment of Answered Prayer 

There has been startling and impressive evidence 
brought forth by the readers of The Sunday School 
Times as to the perils of presumptuous prayer, a subject 
which was discussed some months ago in this depart- 
ment. A fresh instance is given in the report that a 
Christian physician in California makes of a case 


which he says came under his own observation in his 
professional, practise. He writes as follows : 


Your correspondent's letter in the issue of November 18, 
upon the ‘ perils of prayer'’ (when it is too importunate, I 
may say rebellious), reminds me of a striking experience of 
my own, Many years ago, when I was in active practise in 
the East, I had a case of typhoid fever, the subject being a 
young man greatly beloved and of exemplary life. His mother 
would allow no one to nurse him but herself. There seemed 
to be no complications, but, aware of the sudden insanity 
which sometimes appears in this disease, I had given orders 
that he should not be left alone for a moment. 

An ingenious device on his part induced the mother to leave 
the room ‘only for a moment.’’ She had hardly left his side, 
with door ajar, when a-pistol shot rang out (it was not known 
that he had the pistol before his sickness), and the mother re- 
turned to find her son lying unconscious across the bed, a fatal 
blue mark close to the temple and a slight hemorrhage, with 
comatose breathing and profound unconsciousness, making all 
too plain the insane transaction in hardly more than a mo- 
ment's absence. 

The death which was hourly expected did not come. I 
think for two or three days there was little change, aside from 
a growing weakness, but not a moment's trace of conscious- 
ness or recognition of the friends about him. At last, one 
noon, I said, in effect, ‘‘I do not despair of his life, but must 
tell you frankly that if there is no improvement by evening, I 
fear we must abandon all hope of recovery.'" At my evening 
visit, the heartbroken mother threw herself into my arms 
with the cry, ‘‘ E—— is worse, rather than better, but he 
must live,—he shall live! God is cruel thus to take my boy 
from me !"" . 

A careful examination on my part justified the mother's 
opinion as to his condition. But not many hours later he sud- 
denly opened his eyes, recognized those about him, and hence- 
forth made a rapid recovery. 

But alas ! the day came when this mother cried out in her 
agony of spirit, upon an awful night when he was in the grasp 
of delirium tremens, ‘‘Oh, that God had taken my boy when 
he was pure and clean! Why wasn't he permitted to die be- 
_— nr ad disgraced himself and weilnigh broken his mother's 

eart?”’ 

His nature seemed to have been cha 
from the fever. He lost love of home and home friends, strayed 
to some mining-camp or ranch in the West, and, as I was 
told, was killed in a drunken brawl. 


ed after his recovery 


The Bible and present-day experience show beyond 
reasonable question that prayer which dictates to God, 


othe contest and many of its — 
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rather ge trusts him with the decision, is a perilous 
exercise of a”God-given privilege. Many years ago 
this truth’ was 
realized it as God would have us realize it : 
THE DREAD ANSWER 
_ BY C. P. KRAUTH, D.D, 
sae Sse st es bp 


O gracious ‘Lerd, how blind we-are, 
nm our own ruin bent! 
M pd not thine answer to our prayer 


r 





We force the méasure of our strength 
On thine eternal powers ; 

Fain would we have our will be thine, 
And not thy will be ours. 


These draughts which we, all eager, crave, 
Turn on our lips to fire ; 

And leanness to our soul is sent 
By gratified desire. 


We give away the I's bread, 
The manna of the skies, 

For some illusive thing of death 
Which draws our fleshly eyes. 


Nothing. may heal our blinded minds 
But granting our request ; 

Nothing but sharp experience shows . 
Thy loving will the best. 

And to. importunate approach, 
Persistent in its wrong, 

Thou grantest its deluded wish 
To make thy warning strong. 


Keep us, O Lord, by gentler ways, 
Back from presumptuous sin, 
Nor by thine awful stroke of wrath 
Beat down the foe within. 
Teach us, O Lord, for what to beg, 
Or if, thy word forgot, 
Folly and sin control our prayer, 
In mercy answer not. 
— The Workman. 


Yet right prayer is never perilous, and we may 
know beyond doubt or fear what right prayer is. We 
May even pray unconditionally. In a later issue of 
the Times this side of the subject will be considered. 


<< 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secret of the International Sunday-schoo! Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of — interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday Schoo) Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y.—I want help on all matters pertaining 
to a graded Sunday-school, officers, teachers, etc., superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents, or heads of depart- 
ments.—W. T. A. 


The ‘* Manual’ of the Washington Street Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio, gives my method of 
grading. This may not be the best way, but it is the em- 
bodiment of the sum of my knowledge on the subject, 
although the subject of grading is much more elaborately 
treated in the book entitled ‘‘Seven Graded Sunday- 
schoois,’? which you can order from The Sunday School 
Times Co, at fifty cents. 


AURORA, ILL.—Where can I secure a chart of the Sunday- 
school lessons suitable to be hung on the wall at home or in 
the office? What I want is something that may be read at a 
distance which ‘may be placed so that it may be read at a 
glance in spare moments.—G. W. E. ; 


The Evangelical Press, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has printed a chart which admirably answers to this de- 
scription. The sheets are about twenty inches long by 
thirteen inches wide, beautifully printed in red and blue. 
There is one lesson to a page. Each page gives the title, 
Golden Text, time, place, persons, the text of the lesson, 
the teaching points, and the International Home Readings. 
The type is quite large and clear and can be read at some 
distance. It is ;prepared = d Henry Moser, of Sheridan, 
Illinois, Field Secretary of the Illinois State Sunday-school 
Association, and is well gotten up, . It sells at fifty cents. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—In The Sunday School Times for No- 
vember 18th, Marion Lawrance answers very satisfactorily the 

uestion on organization of boys’ clubs in connection with 

unday-school work. I wish to organize a girls’ club. Do 
you know where I could get material of the same nature for 
girls as that recommended in the July publication of the 

uarterly magazine of the Fall River General Alliance of 
Workers with Boys ?—E. V. 


The principles underlying organization are universal. 
The expressions of organization vary according to locality, 
conditions, and needs. All of the plans suggested in the 
Question Box for organization of boys’ clubs apply in 
principle to girls’ clubs as well, the only difference being 
that in carrying out the detail of the organization such 
things should be taken up as are interesting to girls rather 
than boys. The printed matter relating to the Philathea 
Class will be helpful to this inquirer. This may be had by 
addressing Miss May Hudson, Windemere, Syracuse, New 
York. 





in verse by one who had 
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The Recovery of Canaan 





By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D. LL.D. D.C.L. 





T LAST the early history of Palestine is being 
opened up. Classical scholars had long been 
excavating the monuments of the past in Greek 

and Roman lands, orientalists had been disinterring 
the buried records of Egypt and Assyria; in Palestine 
alone was no effort made to throw light on Bible 
history or to settle by the indisputable evidence of 
the spade the question of its truthfulness. While in 
other departments of learning there was an almost 
feverish impatience to bring back the past to life and 
with the help of archeology to test the story of it 
which had come down to us, biblical students seemed 
to be content to look on with indifference while hos- 
tile critics wrangled over points which a few hours of 
excavation might have settled, or while honest in- 
quirers endeavored to understand the meaning of 
texts which the imperfection of the material rendered 
obscure. Even now, if we may judge from the diffi- 
culty of procuring funds for excavation in the Holy 
Land, there is a strange want of interest in the work 
that has been begun there and in the results which 
have already been obtained. And yet these results 
have already been numerous and remarkable, in spite 
of scanty funds, a meager body of workers, and the 
comparatively short time that the laborers have been 
in the field. The Canaan which the Israelites invaded 
has risen, as it were, from the grave ; a flood of light 
has been poured on the Old Testament and its 
history, and theories formed in the solitude of a 
modern German study have crumbled away. The 
Old Testament no longer stands alone ; at its side is 
archeological science, confirming, explaining, and 
illuminating with the solid and irrefragable facts of 
scientific research. 


Evidences of the Work of Joshua’s Soldiers 


The Palestine Exploration Fund was the first to 
take the field. In 1890 Professor Petrie was sent by 
it to a mound in Southern Palestine which proved to be 
the lost site of Lachish. Here he fixed once for all 
the outlines of Palestinian archeology. The mound 
represented a succession of ancient cities whose ruins 
rose one above the other, the succession being inter- 
rupted at a critical point by a thick layer of ashes 
formed at a time when the town had been destroyed 
and temporarily deserted. A comparison of the pot- 
tery found in the cities below and above the ashes 
with similar pottery from Egypt, the date of which was 
known, showed that the stratum must be a record of 
the Israelitish conquest and of the destruction which the 
soldiers of Joshua brought upon the town. The pot- 
tery and other objects, therefore, which lay below the 
stratum must be pre-Israelite ; while those which lay 
above it must belong to the Hebrew period. To use 
Professor Petrie’s terminology, the one must be Amo- 
rite, the other Jewish. 

Here, then, was the needed criterion for determin- 
ing the chronology of the ancient monuments of 
Palestine. Travelers could no longer dispute as to 
whether a particular site was early Canaanite or late 
Roman ; a glance at the pottery contained in it is now 
sufficient to fix its relative age. Working backwards 
and forwards from the point thus established it be- 
came possible to settle the chronological position of 
the various cities which have gone to form the mound 
of Lachish. To carry this out in detail, however, 
was left to Professor Petrie’s successor, Mr. F. J. 
Bliss. He discovered that no less than three cities 
had succeeded one another on the spot before the 
days of the Israelitish invasion, and in the third of 
them, immediately below the layer of ashes, he met 
with Egyptian scarabs and other objects belonging to 
the latter part of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, — 
that is to say, about a century before the Exodus. 
Professor Petrie’s conclusion about the age and origin 
of the layer of ashes was thus brilliantly verified. 
Along with the scarabs a cuneiform tablet came to 
light, recording the name of a governor of Lachish 
who is mentioned in the famous correspondence be- 
tween the Egyptian government and its officials in 
Canaan which was discovered some years ago at Tel- 
el-Amarna in Egypt. The city in those days was de- 
fended by a huge wall of crude brick, nearly twenty- 
nine feet in thickness, the bricks themselves being 
twenty-two inches by twelve. It was one of those 
fortifications which caused the Israelites to say that the 
cities of the Amorites were “great and fortified up to 


A brief summary of the great facts of Pales- 
tinian research during the past fifteen years, 
showing that not only in Egypt and Babylonia, 
but in Canaan as well, archeological science 
confirms, explains, and illuminates the Bible 
with solid and irrefragable facts, and continues 
in its work of ‘ overthrowing the skeptical 
conclusions of literary theory.”’ 








heaven'’ (Deut. 1: 28), a statement which has thus 
been shown to be no fictitious exaggeration of some 
writer of a later date. 

Circumstances unfortunately prevented the ruins of 
Lachish from being fully explored, and its library of 
cuneiform tablets is doubtless still lying buried in 
them, waiting to be disinterred by a future excavator. 
The Fund had to turn its attention to other sites, one 
of them being Tell es-Safi, where fragments of the 
so-called ‘‘Mykenzan'’ pottery were discovered, 
and another was Tel Sandahanna, one mile south of 
Bét Jibrin. This turned out to be the Marisa of 
classical geography, but it yielded nothing earlier 
than the late Jewish era. It was rich, however, in 
relics of the Greek age, among them being a tomb, 
the walls of which have been decorated with painted 
figures of the animals, half real, half fabulous, de- 
scribed in the natural history books of the time.” One 
of the animals is a hippopotamus. It is, however, at 
Tell el-Jezer, the ancient Gezer, that the work inau- 
gurated by the Fund at Lachish has been most thor- 
oughly carried on. For the fast three years Mr. 
Macalister has been excavating there, and bringing to 
the work trained archeological knowledge and skill. 
Just now the firman (permit) allowing the excavations to 
be made has expired, but there is little reason to doubt 
that it will be renewed if only money is forthcoming 
for continuing them. The results thus far obtained 
have exceeded all expectations, Gezer has proved 
to be a store-house of archeological facts, and thanks 
to these, the primitive history of Canaan now lies be- 
fore us, at all events in outline. 


The Men of Ancient Gezer 


We can trace it back to the days when its ‘in- 
habitants were as yet unacquainted with the use of 
metal. They were men of short stature, from: five 
feet to five feet seven inches only in height, and they 
lived in caves underground. Here in the caves or on 
the smooth surface of the rock above they practised 
their religious rites, indenting the face of the rock 
with cup-like holes; and here, too, their remains 
were buried after cremation. Their pottery was 
rude and rough, ornamented at times with streaks of 
red or yellow or black on a red wash. Besides flint, 
they used tools and weapons of bone. 

Two successive settlements of these neolithic trog- 
lodytes can be traced. Then came a new race, taller 
than the otlier by at least half a foot, who buried 
their dead instead of burning them, and were ac- 
quaintéd with the use of bronze. These also have 
left behind them two cities, an earlier and a later. 
The earlier was contemporaneous with the twelfth 
dynasty of Egypt, as is shown by scarabs’ and other 
Egyptian objects, _The later belonged to the age of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and was 
the city destroyed by the Israelites. The earlier city 
itself falls into two periods, as it is only in the upper- 
most part of the stratum representing it that the 
Egyptian objects are found. In the later, or fifth, 
city, iron is met with for the first time, although 
bronze is still the commonest metal. 

The inhabitants of the third, fourth, and fifth cities 
were all alike protected by lofty walls. The latest 
was built of great stones, and was fourteen feet in 
thickness, with some thirty square towers of masonry 
inserted in it at irregular intervals. The Egyptian 
objects and pottery of which the houses coeval with 
this wall were full, all belonged to the latter part of 
the age of the eighteenth dynasty (1420 B. C.), and 
thus fix approximately the date of its construction. 
But it continued to serveas the defense of the town 
down to the Maccabean epoch, and Mr. Macalister 


is probably right in thinking that the towers, which 
exhibit signs of extensive repair, were restored by 
Solomon (see 1 Kings 9:17). Inside this outer was 
an inner and older wall, in which a great brick gate 
has been discovered, as well as numerous towers of 
brick, which rested on a foundation of stone three 
feet thick. The outer wall was built after the ruin of 
the inner line of fortifications, which had been origi- 
nally erected by the men of the bronze-using race when 
they first settled on the site, and which had thus 
served to protect three successive towns. When we 
remember that the second of these towns was con- 
temporaneous with the twelfth dynasty of Egypt 
(2466-2266 B.C.) we may gain some idea of the 
antiquity to which the foundation of the wall reaches 
back. 

Even more interesting than the city walls is the 
high-place that stood within them, the first of the 
Canaanite ‘‘high-places’’ that has been brought to 
light. It consisted of nine great monoliths, set up 
from north to south, and from five and a half to ten 
feet high. The second of them has been polished 
by the kisses of its worshipers, while between the 
fifth and sixth is a square socketed stone, Surround- 
ing the monoliths is a platform of large stones. 
Throughout the Amorite period this high-place re- 
mained the sanctuary and religious center of the 


“town ; it is not until the Israelitish conquest that its 


sanctity passed away from it, and in the Jewish town 
of later days its site was occupied by private dwell- 
ings. Under its floor were found many evidences of 
the grim religious rites of pre-Israelitish Canaan, in 
the shape of the bones of children who had been 
put to death by being buried in jars, In most cases 
the children could -not have been more than a week 
old, but two were found who must have been at least 
six years of age, and who, moreover, had been burnt 
to death. By the side of the bones a bowl and jug 
were placed, symbolizing the food and drink needed 
by the spirit of the victim in its passage to the other 
world. In the Jewish age, the bowl and jug—often 
at Lachish filled with sand—were alone retained and 
placed under the foundations of buildings (comp. 1 


‘Kings 16: 34); -neither at Gezer nor elsewhere where 


excavations have been made is there any certain in- 
stance of human sacrifice in the Jewish period. The 
fact is a striking refutation of recent theories about 
the ‘‘development’’ of Hebrew religion, and an 
equally striking confirmation of. the Old Testament 
narrative ; Canaanitish religion is shown to have been 
as abominable and deserving of extermination as the 
Old Testament represents it to bé, and the sacrifice of 
the first-born, together with the continuance of wor- 
ship at the old high-places, must have been con- 
trary to the spirit and practise of Israel from the very 
first. 


Literary Relics of the Mosaic Age 


While Mr. Macalister has been exploring the ruins 
of Gezer, Austrian excavators have been at work on 
the site of the ancient Taanach (Judg. 5:19), and 
German excavators at Tell em-Mutesellim, where 
Megiddo once stood. In both places the same evi- 
dences of human sacrifice were found ; it would seem 
that no building could be erected in ancient Canaan 
without the infant victim. Taanach was little more 
than a village, but the house of its prince or shaykh’ 
has yielded several cuneiform tablets belonging to the 
century before the Exodus. They are a fresh testi- 
mony to the literary character of Canaan in the Mosaic 
age ; even petty chiefs corresponded with one another 
on the trivial affairs of the day in the foreign language 
and complicated characters of Babylonia. Education 
must have been wide-spread, and schools numerous. 
The tablets had been kept in a great coffer of terra- 
cotta, which, however, had been robbed of most of its 
contents on some occasion when the town was caps 
tured by an enemy. Among them is a list of the 
number of soldiers each citizen was called upon to 
provide for the native militia. , 

As yet no tablets of the pre-Israelitish age have 
turned up at Gezer. On the other hand two contracts 
of the time of Manasseh have been found there, 
written in Assyrian and bearing Assyrian dates. Judah 
had been compelled to acknowledge the ‘supremacy 
of Assyria, as is stated in 2 Chronicles 33: 11, and 
the two contracts are an evidence of the fact.. One of 
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thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.’ Abraham was proved to be ee a un- 


reservedly The test was€verything, Failing in that, 
Abraham could not be the factor that God wanted him 
to be in his plan. . 


When Jesus was led up into the wilderness to be 
tempted, he was led there to be tested. 


Satan’s pur- 
pose, made clear in every form amg which 
om 


he presented, was to draw the Son away | e 
Father, and this the Son could not tolerate. He 
would not test God, whose Son he was, and thus 
imply doubt of him. He would make no presump- 
tuous exhibit of his power under any inducement. 
And when Satan suggested to him a short cut to 
power, Jesus brings that incident to an abrupt close, 
utterly repudiating the Satanic suggestion that any 
service, any power, any glory, might be attained apart 
from his Fathers and his true mission, Had he failed 
in that test, the overwhelming consequences of that 
failure would not have been in the things that were 
offered him, but in the mastery of Darkness over 
Light,—in the very failure itself. 

And what did Jesus and his schooled followers 
teach concerning this testing which is a part of life? 
The disciple was to pray that he might not be put to 
the test ; he was to be vigilant against the approach 
of any testing time ; he was to be not like ‘those on 
the rock... . who, when they have heard, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no root, who for 
awhile believe, and in time of temptation fall away."’ 
In the end it was given to these plain men, even 
when they were contending with one another over 
foolish questions of preferment, to hear from the lips 
of the tempied, sinless Christ, that they, even they, 
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-is the man that endureth te 
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were to be appointed unto a kingdom, because ‘‘ ye are 
they that’have continued with me in my temptations."’ 
Troublesome students that they were in the school 
wherein he taught them, yet they remained wi m 
in his testings, sharing the contest and many of its 
victories. 


tee one from that. Nor could they promise re- 
lief to ‘Others, even though. they could promise vic- 
tory. It was James who would exultantly urge men 
to ‘*count it all joy when ye fall into manifold temp- 
tations ; knowing that the proving of your faith worketh 
patience."’ And he would leave men in no doubt 
about the true significance of the testing. ‘‘ Blessed 
mptation.; for when he hath 
been approved stood the test], he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord promised to them 
that love him.’’ ‘‘Even so. run,’’ writes Paul, ‘that 
ye may attain. ,.. I therefore so run, as not uncer- 
tainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air: but I buffet 
my body, and bring it into bondage. . . . There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as man can bear: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer. you to be 
tempted [tested] above that ye are able ; but will with 
the temptation line testing] make also the way of es- 
cape, that ye may be able to endure it.”’ 

Temptation is no mere allurement to an unworthy 
act. It is in life and of life, persistent, insidious, 
never other than dangerous, never trivial, and.always 
pivotal. Every temptation is a test, and no test 
leaves a man just where it has found him. Thanks 
he unto God that every test can bring us nearer to 

im ! 
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- Sunday Afternoons and the 
Children: Will You Help ? 

Ought Sunday afternoon to be a bugbear to 
mothers and children? Is it distinctly looked for- 
ward to with pleasurable anticipation in most-Chris- 
tian families? A decided ‘‘no’’ would seem to be 
the right answer to the first question, and perhaps an 
equally decided, though somewhat reluctant, ‘‘no”’ 
must be answered to the second question. A Califor- 
nia reader makes an appeal to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times for assistance. She writes : 

I find among my friends, who are mothers, a great lack of 
resource for the Sabbath afternoon with the children. Very, 
very few know how to make the afternoon pleasant and profit- 
able to the children, and in this mild climate Sunday in most 
homes is simply a recreation day. I find many earnest moth- 
ers who would be more helpful to their children as teachers of 
things spiritual, if only some one would first instruct them, 
and tell them what and how. Now, knowing of your earnest, 
honest purpose to be helpful to children, whether during the 
Sunday-school hour or at other times, I appeal to you for 
— by a suggestion. 

ould it be possible for you to devote a small space in your 
aper to the interests of children pee Ban Sabbath afternoon 
ours? To be sure, you serve the children with delightful 
Stories, but might not a sym7’~ um of suggestions as ta what 
children may do, and how by! may learn things needful to 
their spiritual well-being and Christian character, be helpful ? 
Perhaps there is some book published filled with helpful sug- 
gestions, but, if so, I am not familiar with it, and feeling a deep 
sympathy with the helpless mothers as well as the poor neg- 
lected children, I appeal to you. I do not remember my own 
childhood sabbaths with any great pleasure, as it was mostly 
**don't"’ with very little ‘‘do,’’ save to learn two or more 
Shorter Catechism questions and answers. 

A heartfelt vote of thanks from the perplexed moth- 
ers of Christendom will go up for a full and satisfac- 
tory answer to this very practical inquiry. It is a case 
where a statement of principles does not go far enough : 
all are ready to admit the correctness of the principles 
involved, but the rub comes in in trying to make 
the practical application. Yet there is ne question 
that thousands of Christian mothers are solving this 
weekly problem to the children's delight and the glory 
of God. Will such mothers come tothe rescue? The 
Sunday School Times will gladly publish letters and 
articles telling 


What to Do on Sunday Afternoons 

which describe actual and successfully tested experi- 
ences with children in the Christian home. For the 
best article on this subject, not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred words in length, the Times will pay 

Twenty-Five Dollars in Gold 
For every good idea and plan (é must be the result of 
actual experience) that it can use, the Times will also 
pay, whether the article receives the prize or not. All 


manuscripts must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and must be received by or before March 
17, 1906. Now, mothers, to the rescue ! 


ya 

The Punishment of Answered Prayer 

There has been startling and impressive evidence 
brought forth by the readers of The Sunday School 
Times as to the perils of presumptuous prayer, a subject 
which was discussed some months ago in this depart- 
ment. A fresh instance is given in the report that a 
Christian physician in California makes of a case 


which he says came under his own observation in his 
professional, practise. He writes as follows : 


Your correspondent's letter in the issue of November 18, 
upon the ‘‘ perils of prayer’ (when it is too importunate, I 
may say rebellious), reminds me of a striking experience of 
my own, Many years ago, when I was in active practise in 
the East, I had a case of typhoid fever, the subject being a 
young man greatly beloved and of exemplary life. His mother 
would allow no one to nurse him but herself. There seemed 
to be no complications, but, aware of the sudden insanity 
which sometimes appears in this disease, I had given orders 
that he should not be left alone for a moment. 

An ingenious device on his part induced the mother to leave 
the room ‘'only for a moment." She had hardly left his side, 
with door ajar, when a-pistol shot rang out (it was not known 
that he had the pistol before his sickness), and the mother re- 
turned to find her son lying unconscious across the bed, a fatal 
blue mark close to the temple and a slight hemorrhage, with 
comatose breathing and profound unconsciousness, making all 
too plain the insane transaction in hardly more than a mo- 
ment's absence. 

The death which was hourly expected did not come. I 
think for two or three days there was little change, aside from 
a growing weakness, but not a moment's trace of conscious- 
ness or recognition of the friends about him. At last, one 
noon, I said, in effect, ‘‘I do not despair of his life, but must 
tell you frankly that if there is no improvement by evening, I 
fear we must abandon all hope of recovery.’’ At my evening 
visit, the heartbroken mother threw herself into my arms 
with the cry, ‘‘ E—— is worse, rather than better, but he 
must live,—he shall live! God is cruel thus to take my boy 
from me !"" ° 

A careful examination on my part justified the mother's 
opinion as to his condition. But not many hours later he sud- 
denly opened his eyes, recognized those about him, and hence- 
forth made a rapid recovery. 

But alas ! the day came when this mother cried out in her 
— of spirit, upon an awful night when he was in the grasp 
o px Aral tremens, ‘‘Oh, that God had taken my boy when 
he was pure and clean! Why wasn't he permitted to die be- 
fore he had disgraced himself and wellnigh broken his mother's 
heart ?”’ 

His nature seemed to have been changed after his recovery 
from the fever. He lost love of home and home friends, strayed 
to some mining-camp or ranch in the West, and, as I was 
told, was killed in a drunken brawl. 


The Bible and present-day experience show beyond 
reasonable question that prayer which.dictates to God, 


Comrades of his in such a warfare were — 
‘ forgotten. } ; ee ee 
d their testing was to continue. There should 
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rather o— trusts him with the decision, is a perilous 
exercise of a»God-given privilege. Many years ago. 
this truth was camel in verse by one who had’ 
realized it as God would have us realize it : 


THE DREAD ANSWER 
_ By C. P. KRAUTH, D.D, 

“ And he gave them their but sent 
leanuess unto their soul.”’-Psalm 206 : 16. 
O gracious Lord, how blind we-are, 

m our own ruin bent! 


Make not thine answer to our prayer 
Our bitterest-punishment. . 


We force the méasure of our strength 
On thine eternal powers ; 

Fain would we have our will be thine, 
And not thy will be ours. 


These draughts which we, all eager, crave, 
Turn on our lips to fire ; 

And leanness to our soul is sent 
By gratified desire. 


We give away the I's bread, 
The manna of the skies, 

For some illusive thing of death 
Which draws our fleshly eyes. 


Nothing, may heal our blinded minds 
But granting our request ; 

Nothing but sharp experience shows 
Thy loving will the best. 

And to.importunate approach, 
Persistent in its wrong, 

Thou grantest its deluded wish 
To make thy warning strong. 


Keep us, O Lord, by gentler ways, 
Back from presumptuous sin, 
Nor by thine awful stroke of wrath 
Beat -down the foe within. 
Teach us, O Lord, for what to beg, 
Or if, thy word forgot, 
Folly and sin control our prayer, 
In mercy answer not. 
— The Workman. 


Yet right prayer is never perilous, and we may 
know beyond doubt or fear what right prayer is. We 
may even pray unconditionally. In a later issue of 
the Times this side of the subject will be considered. 


ax 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secret: of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of — interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y.—I want help on all matters pertaining 
to a graded Sunday-school, officers, teachers, etc., superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents, or heads of depart- 
ments.—W. T. A. 


The ‘*Manual’’ of the Washington Street Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio, gives my method of 
grading. This may not be the best way, but it is the em- 
bodiment of the sum of my oe on the subject, 
although the subject of grading is much more elaborately 
treated in the book entitled ‘*Seven Graded Sunday- 
schools;’? which you can order from The Sunday School 
Times Co. at fifty cents. 


AURORA, ILL.—Where can I secure a chart of the Sunday- 
school lessons suitable to be hung on the wall at home or in 
the office? What I want is something that may be read at a 
distance which ‘may be placed so that it may be read at a 
glance in spare moments.—G. W. E. . 


The Evangelical Press, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has printed a chart which admirably answers to this de- 
scription. The sheets are about twenty inches long by 
thirteen inches wide, beautifully printed in red and blue. 
There is one lesson to a page. Each page gives the title, 
Golden Text, time, place, persons, the text of the lesson, 
the teaching points, and the International Home Readings. 
The type is quite large and clear and can be read at some 
distance. It is prepared = Henry Moser, of Sheridan, 
Illinois, Field Secretary of the Illinois State Sunday-school 
Association, and is well gotten up, . It sells at fifty cents. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—In The Sunday School Times for No- 
vember 18th, Marion Lawrance answers very satisfactorily the 
uestion on organization of boys’ clubs in connection with 
dunday-cchoal work. I wish to ——- a girls’ club. Do 
you know where I could get material of the same nature for 
girls as that recommended in the July publication of the 

uarterly magazine of the Fall River General Alliance of 
Workers with Boys ?}—E. V. 


The principles underlying organization are universal. 
The expressions of organization vary according to locality, 
conditions, and needs. All of the plans suggested in the 
Question Box for organization of boys’ clubs apply in 
principle to girls’ clubs as well, the only difference being 
that in carrying out the detail of the organization such 
things should be taken up as are interesting to girls rather 
than boys. The printed matter relating to the Philathea 
Class will be helpful to this inquirer. This may be had by 
addressing Miss May Hudson, Windemere, Syracuse, New 
York, 
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The Recovery of Canaan 








By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. D.C.L. 


T LAST the early history of Palestine is being 
opened up. Classical scholars had long been 
excavating the monuments of the past in Greek 

and Roman lands, orientalists had been disinterring 
the buried records of Egypt and Assyria; in Palestine 
alone was no effort made to throw light on Bible 
history or to settle by the indisputable evidence of 
the spade the question of its truthfulness. While in 
other departments of learning there was an almost 
feverish impatience to bring back the past to life and 
with the help of archeology to test the story of it 
which had come down to us, biblical students seemed 
to be content to look on with indifference while hos- 
tile critics wrangled over points which a few hours of 
excavation might have settled, or while honest in- 
quirers endeavored to understand the meaning of 
texts which the imperfection of the material rendered 
obscure. Even now, if we may judge from the diffi- 
culty of procuring funds for excavation in the Holy 
Land, there is a strange want of interest in the work 
that has been begun there and in the results which 
have already been obtained. And yet these results 
have already been numerous and remarkable, in spite 
of scanty funds, a meager body of workers, and the 
comparatively short time that the laborers have been 
in the field. The Canaan which the Israelites invaded 
has risen, as it were, from the grave ; a flood of light 
has been poured on the Old Testament and its 
history, and theories formed in the solitude of a 
modern German study have crumbled away. The 
Old Testament no longer stands alone ; at its side is 
archeological science, confirming, explaining, and 
illuminating with the solid and irrefragable facts of 
scientific research. 


Evidences of the Work of Joshua’s Soldiers 


The Palestine Exploration Fund was the first to 
take the field. In i890 Professor Petrie was sent by 
it to a mound in Southern Palestine which proved to be 
the lost site of Lachish. Here he fixed once for all 
the outlines of Palestinian archeology. The mound 
represented a succession of ancient cities whose ruins 
rose one above the other, the succession being inter- 
rupted at a critical point by a thick layer of ashes 
formed at a time when the town had been destroyed 
and temporarily deserted. A comparison of the pot- 
tery found in the cities below and above the ashes 
with similar pottery from Egypt, the date of which was 
known, showed that the stratum must be a record of 
the Israelitish conquest and of the destruction which the 
soldiers of Joshua brought upon the town. The pot- 
tery and other objects, therefore, which lay below the 
stratum must be pre-Israelite ; while those which lay 
above it must belong to the Hebrew period. To use 
Professor Petrie’s terminology, the one must be Amo- 
rite, the other Jewish. 

Here, then, was the needed criterion for determin- 
ing the chronology of the ancient monuments of 
Palestine. Travelers could no longer dispute as to 
whether a particular site was early Canaanite or late 
Roman ; a glance at the pottery contained in it is now 
sufficient to fix its relative age. Working backwards 
and forwards from the point thus established it be- 
came possible to settle the chronological position of 
the various cities which have gone to form the mound 
of Lachish.- To carry this out in detail, however, 
was left to Professor Petrie’s successor, Mr. F. 
Bliss. He discovered that no less than three cities 
had succeeded one another on the spot before the 
days of the Israelitish invasion, and in the third of 
them, immediately below the layer of ashes, he met 
with Egyptian scarabs and other objects belonging to 
the latter part of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, — 


_ that is to say, about a century before the Exodus. 


Professor Petrie’s conclusion about the age and origin 
of the layer of ashes was thus brilliantly verified. 
Along with the scarabs a cuneiform tablet came to 
light, recording the name of a governor of Lachish 
who is mentioned in the famous correspondence be- 
tween the Egyptian government and its officials in 
Canaan which was discovered some years ago at Tel- 
el-Amarna in Egypt. The city in those days was de- 
fended by a huge wall of crude brick, nearly twenty- 
nine feet in thickness, the bricks themselves being 
twenty-two inches by twelve. It was one of those 
fortifications which caused the Israelites to say that the 
cities of the Amorites were ‘great and fortified up to 


A brief summary of the great facts of Pales- 
tinian research during the past fifteen years, 
showing that not only in Egypt and Babylonia, 
but in Canaan as well, archeological science 
confirms, explains, and illuminates the Bible 
with solid and irrefragable facts, and continues 
in its work of “ overthrowing the skeptical 
conclusions of literary theory.”’ 








heaven'’ (Deut. 1: 28), a statement which has thus 
been shown to be no fictitious exaggeration of some 
writer of a later date. 

Circumstances unfortunately prevented the ruins of 
Lachish from being fully expiored, and its library of 
cuneiform tablets is doubtless still lying buried in 
them, waiting te be disinterred by a future excavator. 
The Fund had to turn its attention to other sites, one 
of them being Tell es-Safi, where fragments of the 
so-called ‘‘Mykenzan'’ pottery were discovered, 
and another was Tel Sandahanna, one mile south of 
Bét Jibrin. This turned out to be the Marisa of 
classical geography, but it yielded nothing earlier 
than the late Jewish era. It was rich, however, in 
relics of the Greek age, among them being a tomb, 
the walls of which have been’ decorated with painted 
figures of the animals, half real, half fabulous, de- 
scribed in the natural history books of the time.’ One 
of the animals is a hippopotamus. It is, however, at 
Tell el-Jezer, the ancient Gezer, that the work inau- 
gurated by the Fund at Lachish has. been most thor- 
oughly carried on. For the fast three years Mr. 
Macalister has been excavating there, and bringing to 
the work trained archeological knowledge and skill. 
Just now the frman (permit) allowing the excavations to 
be made has expired, but there is little reason to doubt 
that it will be renewed if only money is forthcoming 
for continuing them. The results thus far obtained 
have exceeded all expectations, Gezer has proved 
to be a store-house of archeological facts, and thanks 
to these, the primitive history of Canaan now lies be- 
fore us, at all events in outline. 


The Men of Ancient Gezer 


We can trace it back to the days when its ‘in- 
habitants were as yet unacquainted with the use of 
metal, They were men of short stature, from five 
feet to five feet seven inches only in height, and they 
lived in caves underground. Here in the caves or on 
the smooth surface of the rock above they practised 
their religious rites, indenting the face of the rock 
with cup-like holes; and here, too, their remains 
were buried after cremation. Their pottery was 
rude and rough, ornamented at times with streaks of 
red or yellow or black on a red wash. Besides flint, 
they used tools and weapons of bone. 

Two successive settlements of these neolithic trog- 
lodytes can be traced. Then came a new race, taller 
than the otlier by at least half a foot, who buried 
their dead instead of burning them, and were ac- 
quaintéd with the use of bronze. These also have 
left behind them two cities, an earlier and a later. 
The earlier was contemporaneous with the twelfth 
dynasty of Egypt, as is shown by scarabs~ and other 
Egyptian objects, The later belonged to the age of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and was 
the city destroyed by the Israelites. The earlier city 
itself falls into two periods, as it is only in the upper- 
most part of the stratum representing it that the 
Egyptian objects are found. In the later, or fifth, 
city, iron is met with for the first time, although 
bronze is still the commonest metal. 

The inhabitants of the third, fourth, and fifth cities 
were all alike protected by lofty walls. The latest 
was built of great stones, and was fourteen feet in 
thickness, with some thirty square towers of masonry 
inserted in it at irregular intervals. The Egyptian 
objects and pottery of which the houses coeval with 
this wall were full, all belonged to the latter part of 
the age of the eighteenth dynasty (1420 B. C.), and 
thus fix approximately the date of its construction. 
But it continued to serve'as the defense of the town 
down to the Maccabean epoch, and: Mr. Macalister 


is probably right in thinking that the towers, which 
exhibit signs of extensive repair, were restored by 
Solomon (see 1 Kings 9:17). Inside this outer was 
an inner and older wall, in which a great brick gate 
has been discovered, as well as: numerous towers of 
brick, which rested on a foundation of stone three 
feet thick. The outer wall was built after the ruin of 
the inner line of fortifications, which had been origi- 
nally erected by the men of the bronze-using race when 
they first settled on the site, and which had thus 
served to protect three successive towns. When we 
remember that the second of these towns was con- 
temporaneous with the twelfth dynasty of Egypt 
(2466-2266 B.C.) we may gain some idea of the 
antiquity to which the foundation of the wall reaches 
back. 

Even more interesting than the city walls is the 
high-place that stood within them, the first of the 
Canaanite ‘‘high-places'’ that has been brought to 
light. It consisted of nine great monoliths, set up 
from north to south, and from five and a half to ten 
feet high. The second of them has been polished 
by the kisses of its worshipers, while between the 
fifth and sixth is a square socketed stone, Surround- 
ing the monoliths is a platform of large stones. 
Throughout the Amorite period this high-place re- 
mained the sanctuary and religious center of the 


‘town ; it is not until the Israelitish conquest that its 


sanctity passed away from it, and in the Jewish town 
of later days its site was occupied by private dwell- 
ings. Under its floor were found many evidences of 
the grim religious rites of pre-Israelitish Canaan, in 
the shape of the bones of children who had been 
put to death by being buried in jars. In most cases 
the children could -not have been more than a week 
old, but two were found who must have been at least 
six years of age, and who, moreover, had been burnt 
to death. By the side of the bones a bowl and jug 
were placed, symbolizing the food and drink needed 
by the spirit of the victim in its passage to the other 
world. In the Jewish age, the bowl and jug—often 
at Lachish filled with sand—were alone retained and 
placed under the foundations of buildings (comp. 1 
Kings 16: 34) ;-neither at Gezer nor elsewhere where 
excavations have been made is there any certain in- 
stance of human sacrifice in the Jewish period. The 
fact is a striking refutation of recent theories about 
the ‘‘development’’ of Hebrew religion, and an 
equally striking confirmation of. the Old Testament 
narrative ; Canaanitish religion is shown to have been 
as abominable and deserving of extermination as the 
Old Testament represents it to bé, and the sacrifice of 
the first-born, together with the continuance of wor- 
ship at the old high-places, must have been con- 
trary to the spirit and practise of Israel from the very 
first. 


Literary Relics of the Mosaic Age 


While Mr. Macalister has been exploring the ruins 
of Gezer, Austrian excavators have been at work on 
the site of the ancient Taanach (Judg. 5:19), and 
German excavators at Tell em-Mutesellim, where 
Megiddo once stood. In both places the same evi- 
dences of human sacrifice were found ; it would seem 
that no building could be erected in ancient Canaan 
without the infant victim. Taanach was little more 
than a village, but the house of its prince or shaykh: 
has yielded several cuneiform tablets beionging to the 
century before the Exodus. They are a fresh testi- 
mony to the literary character of Canaan in the Mosaic 
age ; even petty chiefs corresponded with one another 
on the trivial affairs of the day in the foreign language 
and complicated characters of Babylonia. Education 
must have been wide-spread, and schools numerous. 
The tablets had been kept in a great coffer of terra- 
cotta, which, however, had been robbed of most of its 
contents on some occasion when the town was caps 
tured by an enemy. Among them is a list of the 
number of soldiers each citizen was called upon to 
provide for the native militia. . 

As yet no tablets of the pre-Israelitish age have 
turned up at Gezer. On the other hand two contracts 
of the time of Manasseh have been found there, 
written in Assyrian and bearing Assyrian dates. Judah 
had been compelled to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Assyria, as is stated in 2 Chronicles 33: 11, and 
the two contracts are an evidence of the fact. One of 
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them relates to the sale of some land by a certain 
Nethaniah, 

Even more interesting than the contracts are the 
tombs discovered by Mr. Macalister. They are of 
every pericd, extending from that of the neolithic 
troglodytes to the Maccabean epoch. The most 
important are those of the Amorite and Jewish 
periods which have been examined with scientific care 
by their discoverer and tell us for the first time what 
tombs of the kind were like. Among them are some 
graves which are almost certainly Philistine and which 
were peculiarly rich in contents, Silver vases were 
found in them as well as pottery which resembles that 
from the ‘‘prehistoric'’ cemeteries of Crete. This 
is not the first indication that the island of Caphtor 
from which the Philistines came was really Crete. 
Some of the Amorite pottery from both Gezer and 
Lachish has characters scratched upon it that are 
identical with those of the early Cretan script dis- 
covered by Dr. Evans, The intercourse between 
Crete and Palestine must go back to early days. At 
Taanach there were no traces of Cretan pottery. 
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On the other hand pottery was found there of Cypri- 
ote origin which showed that from the time of Solomon 
onw ‘there was trade between Cyprus and that 
part of Palestine,—as, indeed, we should expect 
since there were Phenician colonies in Cyprus ; and 
David and Solomon, as we learn from the Old Testa- 
ment, were friends of the king of Tyre. In Gezer 
and Lachish pottery of a still more interesting nature 
has been discovered, the earliest examples of which 
go back to the age of the Hebrew patriarchs. This 
is a trichrome pottery, distinguished more especially 


by its red coloring, which has been ttaced back to - 4 


the Hittite region in Cappadocia. Here, then, we 
have an archeological proof of Hittite influence in 
southern Canaan before the age of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, and a final answer is given to the 
scepticism which has denied the historical character 
of the Old Testament references to the Hittites at 
Hebron and elsewhere in the time of Abraham. Once 
more archeologicalfact is overthrowing the skeptical 
conclusions of literary theory. 
Cairo, Ecypt. 
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Some Experiences with the “ Wilderness ” 
By James M. Forbush 


Place.—Tiberias. 
Time.—April 8, 1904. Very early in the morning. 
Persons.— Noted as the narrative progresses. 


T IS probable that but for some hungry mosquitoes 
in our sleeping-room at Hotel Tiberias (and 
inadequate protection against these winged ma- 

rauding Bed’weens of the darkness), which prevented 
sleep and hurried us up by dawn, the interesting 
scripture side-light recorded herein might not have 
been revealed to the writer. A chat with the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times during the return trip 
of the Grosser Kurfiirst is responsible for its appear- 
ance in print. 

It seemed probable that I should have ample 
opportunity before breakfast to walk to the hot 
springs, located about two miles south from Tiberias, 
famous from the remote past for their healing quali- 
ties. Having decided upon this disposition of my 
time, the route chosen by me was through the western 
section of the city, an approximately straight course, 
inside and parallel to the city walls. January 1, 1834, 
an earthquake caused serious damage to the walls, 
not since repaired, and I expected at almost any point 
to find some unprotected opening or break in the 
walls through which I could reach the country 
beyond. To fortify my opinion I asked in good 
American English, the first native I met, if by con- 
tinuing in that direction I could get outside the walls. 
His affirmative reply indicated that he understood 
my question. But his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage or the locality was apparently defective, as 
shortly after leaving him I found myself in the en- 
closed court-yard of a religious institution, with no 
egress into the country. 

A few minutes’ walk, retracing my steps, led me to 
the company of a sweet-faced native miss, who, with 
water-pitcher on her shoulder, revealed the nature of 
her early morning errand. She proved competent to 
carry on an extended and interesting conversation in 
excellent English, acquired ‘‘at the Scotch Mission 
School’ in Tiberias. Our colloquy eventually em- 
braced intelligent inquiries upon her part about the 
opportunities for a young person in America, and 
her strongly-expressed wish that she might find 
a home in that wonderful country ; but my first 
request was for assistance in finding my way 
*‘outside the walls.’’ That phrase seeming to her 
peculiar, she sought help in getting a clear mental 
conception of my wish by asking if I desired to 
go ‘‘into the wilderness.’" At that time I had 
not learned that it is impossible for an average 
Syrian to appreciate or perpetrate a joke. _ Treating 
her query as a verbal attempt to embarrass a stranger, 
so earnest was I in my desire to begin my proposed 
morning walk that I reluctantly admitted that I did 
want to ‘‘go into the wilderness,’’ Her promise to 
show me the way was given at once. We were joined 
soon by another young sweet-faced girl, a friend of 
my guide, who spoke English with equal fluency. 
It was explained to the newcomer that I wanted to 
**go into the wilderness,’’ and again I was made to 
feel that my rural manners were so conspicuous as to 
warrant these girls in making me a butt for their met- 
ropolitan acuténess. However, opposite the fountain 


which we quickly reached was an opening through 
the walls, and this incident was closed and the brief 
acquaintance terminated. 

On the return journey to Nazareth, after breakfast, 
this conversation was repeated to Mr. David Jamal, 
of Jerusalem, our traveling companion. He is a 
native of Nazareth, of a family of educators and 
Christian pastors, and is a tourist contractor of inter- 
national repute. To my surprise he told me that the 
girls used this phrase in good faith and in exact har- 
mony with Palestinian custom; and that all country 
outside—even if closely contiguous to the city walls 
or village limits—is . uniformly designated as ‘‘ the 
wilderness.’’, Mr,-Archibald Forder, a missionary 
thirteen..years,,in Arabia, now in, this- country, con- 
firms this statement. -...‘‘The wilderness’’ into which 
I came abruptly as I stepped through the opening in 
the wall. had. these features: -Moslem graves ; a main 
thoroughfare from Damascus to the south ; during the 
day on the mountainside across. this highway cattle, 
camels, sheep and goats grazed ; not a tree was in 
sight,: and ‘only a few prickly shrubs, popularly known 
as the ‘‘wait-a-bit,’’ supplied foliage for needed 
shade to gossiping natives. 

Since my return home, Scripture readings have been 
wonderfully illuminated by memories of Palestinian 
customs and country. Several passages have been 
given a new meaning. In Leviticus 16: 21, we are 
told that the scapegoat was sent ‘‘by the hand of a 
man that is in readiness into the wilderness.’’ Ezekiel 
20 : 35, ‘‘the wilderness of the peoples,’’ and Hosea 


‘2:14, 15, ‘‘I will... bring her into the wilderness 


. and | will give her her vineyards,’’ can both be 
interpreted by the light of the Tiberias incident. 

But it was in connection with my study of the les- 
son for January 8, 1905, that a portion of John 1 : 23, 
the forerunner’s description of himself as ‘‘ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord,’’ was specially illuminated. 
Through Galilee from Haifa to Tiberias we had been 
traveling over a road built by the Turkish -govern- 
ment only a few years before for the comfort of Em- 
peror William. How inappropriate it would have 
seemed for the government's representative in calling 
attention to a much-needed public work and making 
proclamation of the need of volunteers for service to 
go out into a ‘‘waste, howling wilderness,’’ remote 
from the homes of men. But such call might have 
been made ‘‘in the wilderness’’ and not have taken 
him from positions closely contiguous to city wall or 
village enclosure. 

It is possible that the retention in Oriental popu- 
lar use of the suggested definition of the phrase 
‘in the wilderness'’ is in part due to the fact that 
the Bed’ween to-day make isolated residences im- 
possible, and necessitate for defense that community 
of homes in city or village which to visitors is so 
marked a peculiarity of the Holy Land. Wilderness 
conditions must be coincident with retained, un- 
changed tribal characteristics prophesied in Genesis 
16: 12 of Ishmael and his seed, ‘‘it shall not be 
numbered for multitude . . . his hand shall be against 
every man... and he shall dwell over against all his 
brethren.’’ Calmet was familiar with this interpreta- 
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tion, as show by his comment on ‘‘ Wilderness, see 
desert.’’ . = 

te The Hebrews, by Midbar, a desert, 
mean an uncultivated place. Scripture names sev- 
eral deserts in the Holy Land, and there was scarcely 
a town without one belonging to it ; that is, unculti- 
vated places, for woods and pastures, like our Eng- 
lish commons,—common lands."’ 

Boston. 
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The Trial Trip 


By Sally Campbell 


O-DAY was the first day that Jack Winter had 
used his new sled. Yesterday was his birthday, 
and Uncle Doctor had given it to him. It was 

a beauty. 

Jack was visiting at his Uncle Doctor's. He did 
not know much about the town yet, but he had man- 
aged to find the big -hill where his uncle had said 
that the best coasting was. 

Two boys were there ahead of him. They were 
much larger than Jack, and rough looking. 

‘*Good morning,’’ said Jim Gregor, walking up 
to him and taking hold of the rope of the sled. 
«« You’ ve got something new here, haven't you?’’ 

‘«It was my birthday present yesterday,’’ answered 
Jack proudly. 

‘*You don’t say. Then you haven't: tried it yet, 
have you? It mightn’t be safe. Nick and I will 
take the first trip down for you for.a test.’’ 

To Jack’s consternation the rope was twitched out 
of his hand, and Jim dragged the sled off to the 
brink of the hill, where the other boy was looking on 
with a grin. ¢ 

‘*Here, give me that: back !'’ demanded .Jack. 
‘It's mine! It isn’t yours! Give:it to me!’’. 

‘*Maybe, sometime,’’ drawled Jim, ‘‘if. l-ever get 
tired of it. But not just now. Get on, Nick,’’ 

‘*I say,’’ cautioned Nick, lowering his voice a 
little, ‘‘hadn’t you better be easy. with him? He's 
staying at Dr. Winter's. If the doctor gets sour on 
you, out you'll go from your new place.’ 

‘«I don’t care,’’ said Jim. 

‘¢Oh, yes, you do. Places ain’t lined up waiting for 
you to be kind enough to take them. Your record’s 
not just perfect, you know.’’ 

‘*I. don’t .care,’’ repeated Jim. ‘I've been quiet 
so long that. I’ve got to let out a bit somewhere or 
I'll fly to pieces. It won't hurt the kid.’’ 

‘« Your mother’s sick,’’ continued Nick. ‘‘She’s 
banking on your pay. I thought you told me you 
were going to be real steady after this. . If you get 


discharged what will your mother do 2’’ 


‘*I’m going down in the sled,’’ said Jim impa- 
‘« Are you coming?’’ 

Nick evidently felt that he had discharged the 
office of a friend. They went down together. 

‘«That was fine!’’ said Jim, when at last they 
were at the top of the hill again. ‘We'll try 
another. Get on, Nick.’’ 

Jack pleaded in helpless wrath. 

‘You are getting pretty mad, sonny,”’ said Jim, 
‘« for a nice little Sunday-school boy like you. You 
ought to see. yourself in the looking-glass. I don’t 
know the Ten, Commandments very good, but I’m 
afraid you are breaking some of them, ain’t you ?"’ 

‘¢ You are !’’ screamed Jack furiously. ‘‘ You are 
stealing !’’ 

‘*No, no, now! Don't call a gentleman names. 
I'm borrowing. Lots of fine gentlemen borrow.’’ 

Jim and Nick had started on their third trip, when 
Jack saw a cutter with a gray horse in it stop at a 
house about a block away. Jack smiled. He sat 
down on a stump to wait. 

**It's Uncle Doctor. 
He will talk to him."’ 

What a sunny day it was! How blue the sky 
looked ! How white and far the snow went ! 

What was it that Nick had said about Jim's place? 
And his mother? . His mother was sick, and if Jim 


He said he was coming by. 


didn’t get his pay what would she do? Jim did not 
know the Ten Commandments very well. Nobody 
had taught him, Jack supposed. Jack knew them 
all ; he had just finished learning them. And he 
knew what the Bible said about your enemies, Jack 
had never had an enemy before ; he had never had a 
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ance of being good to one. This was his first, 
e toe of Jack's rubber boot was fumbling in the 
ow and his chin was in the collar of his overcoat, 
en Uncle Doctor came. 

‘«Why, where's the sled ?’’ said his uncle. 

Jack pointed down the hill. 

Dr. Winter looked, and looked at Jack again. 

«« Somebody else is taking a ride on it ; is that it?’’ 
«Yes, sir,’’ said Jack. 

His uncle waited for something more, but nothing 
ore came. 

«« Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I will be back soon.’’ 
At the foot of the hill Nick exclaimed, 
ere’s the doctor !"’ 

In an instant Jim was fleeing sidewise to the shelter 
f a shed. 

‘««What’s the use?’’ 


«Jim, 


said Nick. ‘‘He'll come 
But though the doctor's face was turned often 
ward the shed as he drove slowly down the hill, 
d though he hesitated when he reached the bottom, 
ill in the end, with a flicker of his whip in the air, he 
rted smartly off in the opposite direction. 

In silence Nick and Jim came out of hiding and 
an to climb the hill 
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‘Your culture may be measured by the number of things 

u enjoy.’ 

F INTER time is very interesting here in the vil- 
lage,’’ said Mrs. Slade to me in a reprov- 
ing tone, one November day she dropped 

nto my summer cottage and found me packing to re- 
turn to the city. ‘‘ Pity you can’t stay with us ; liv- 
ing here only in summer times you see but half our 
enjoyments. Pleasure comes to us here of her own 
accord ; we never have to run about to catch her."’ 

«*« What do you find in the village in the winter time 

‘ that makes life worth living ?’’ I asked, dropping into 
)a rocker to rest my tired back that had stooped for an 
(hour over a trunk. 
/ «That's just the question Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked 
} me,’’ she returned, smiling absently, as if some shade 
| of the past had risen up and was greeting her. ‘‘ You 
| know living i in the city a few years has blunted her 
| fine senses.’ 
, ~Without further solicitation she began : 
) «It was snowing, great large soft flakes, and it had 
? snowed about so all night, so that there was nota 
} track to be seen. Soon after breakfast, when I had 
+ the dishes washed up, I drew a pair of Simon's socks 
4 over my shoes and waded over to see Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
I knew it was in the winter time she had buried Fitz- 
i patrick off there in that city cemetery, and I thought 
. perhaps the still winter day—for Nature can say more 
. with silence than most people can with words—and 
» the coming of the heavenly host might make her a bit 
lonesome to be off with him. 

*« «It is such a beautiful day,’ I panted as I reached 
her door. ‘I just couldn't stay in the house.’ 

‘« «Beautiful !’ she says. ‘This is a terrible snow- 
storm! The grocer’s boy has been over and told me 
that it had done no end of mischief: the trains are 
blocked so they can’t run, the telegraph lines won't 
work, and even our milkman is unable to get in from 
the country to bring us our milk. There’ ll be great de- 
lays,’ she says, ‘ with freight, important messages can’ t 
be sent through on the wires, and no end of trouble.’ 

«** What a mercy,’ I-says, ‘that God sometimes 
stretches out His hand and stops the hurrying to and 
fro of man ; what with rushing trains, and flashing 
telegrams, and driving business he'd never, never in 
the world see any of the beautiful around him." 

‘« «Well, he hasn’t much to see to-day,’ says she, 
shutting the door against the snow-storm ; ‘ everything 
is snowed in.’ 

*«*« Those great white flakes,’ I says, ‘coming down 
so noiseless, so pure, make me think of the angelic 
host, and all ‘the world seems calmed by their very 
coming. Did you ever notice,’ I says, ‘how still the 
world gets when the snow angels are fluttering down 
in thousands? Perhaps it may be my imagination, but 
I never remember hearing any one talking very loud or 
angry at such a time, and I’ ve noticed even the crab- 
bedest people in the village are almost gentle.’ . 

‘*Mrs. Fitzpatrick glanced out through the window 
at the falling snow. 
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**I guess,"’ said Nick, when they’ were half way, 
**the Fee couldn't have told on you.’ 

**T guess he couldn't have,’’ said Jim. 

At the top was Jack. 

**Uncle Doctor is coming back soon,"’ he said to 
Jim with significance. 

‘*Then we'll be going,’’ Jim answered promptly. 
‘*Here’s your sled. Thanks. Say, Bub, why didn’t 
you blab ?"’ 

‘« Your mother was sick, and you'd lose your job, 
and she needed your pay. Besides—."’ 

** What ?’’ 

*«I knew the Commandments and you didn’t.’’ 

Jim got red. He avoided Nick's eye. 

‘*I] know some things,’’ he said. ‘I know this: 
Any fellow that can hold his tongue at certain par- 
ticular times is a man, I don’t care what size he is."’ 

As Jack went whizzing down hill on his birthday 
sled, he thought that he had never had a compliment 
that he liked so well. 

Jim and Nick passed the church where all the 
Winters went. 

**] don’t know,"’ said Jim, ‘* but what a Setihin- 
school is a good thing to have around, sometimes,”’ 

Princeton, N. J. 
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The Village Artist’s Winter Pleasures 
By Adeline 


M. Teskey 


** «When I look out,’ I says, ‘and see everything 
covered with that pure whiteness, the frozen mud and 
old wagon ruts, the unpainted fences, and broken 
sidewalks, the fields, and all the trees and bushes, I 
think everything in Nature’s mighty temple is worship- 
ing the Lord in the beauty of holiness. And dear, 
dear, when the sun comes oul «#1 lights it all up, 
setting aflame every . anging flake and fringe of icicles, 
I can think of nothing out the New Jerusalem com- 
ing down from God out of Heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. Then on clear white 
nights... the moon and the stars shine down, throw- 
ing upon the silvery ground the shadows of the trees, 
with their great lace-work of branches, I can do nothing 
but fall back on Revelation again, Zhe tabernacle 
ofdGod is with men, can think of nothing else. Some- 
how I says, ‘the pure white world opens a door to an 
inner room in my soul where no summer beauty has 
ever entered.’ 

‘«Mrs, Fitzpatrick looked wistfully out on the fall- 
ing snow again. 

‘* «If ever you should happen to feel all hemmed 
in during winter time,’ I says, ‘roads blocked and 
fences covered, all you’ ve got to do is to look up into 
the skies, with no end to their cman at to know 
that you have plenty of room. 

*¢«Then,’ I says, ‘on bleak days, when the south- 
east wind has lifted the white mantle from the shoul- 
ders of earth, and is moaning ’round corners, it seems 
as if Nature was feeling the sin of the world ; and the 
trees, having renounced the pomps and vanities of 
summer, are, as the poet says, stretching long bare 
arms to heaven like patriarchs in prayer. 

‘«*From the trees,’ I says, ‘one naturally turns to 
the birds, and I wonder whether down in the southern 
swamps they are praising God with the same old 
choruses we used to listen to up here. 

‘¢*Then winter time,’ I says, ‘puts one thinking 
of the millions and millions of things with the sap of 
life in them, all happed up under ground, brooded 
over by the wings of the snow angel ; with ear set, it 
seems, listening for the resurrection trump of Spring. 
The roots of the bright red roses, the round little cra- 
cus bulbs, the sacred heart of the Easter lily, and who 
¢an count how many more?. And all the great fami- 
lies of things in which the red blood seems to have 
gone to sleep in their veins, as it were, rolled into 
some snug corner until a voice we never heard at 
all, calls them out again. How much those creat- 
ures see and hear that we know nothing about!’ 
I says.. ‘One could spend a lifetime thinking about 
it. What dreams have they during their long sleep ? 
I wonder whether like ourselves they have the fun of 
planning how they'll spend the following summers. 
My !’ I says, ‘it does me good to think of all those 
creatures of God, unblotted by disobedience, lying by 
to come forth in spring to give new interest to the 
world. I don't know,’ I says, ‘I wouldn't like a 
preacher to hear me, he might think I wasn't ortho- 
dox, but I like to believe all those poor things go on 
to somewhere, that their little life here is not the whole 


‘dropping her narrative to make the remark, 
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of it. That we are going to hear the canary'’s song 
again, and the bobolink’s laugh, that the sad note is 
somehow going to be struck from the cry of the poor 
hunted wild fowl. 

‘« «Then winter,’ I says, ‘is the time I do most of 

my foreign traveling. I stay at home in my garden 
mostly during the summer months, but in winter, when 
it gets the least bit monotonous, I just go off South 
among the palm-trees and the orange groves, and have 
a change. I've traveled a good bit,’ I says, ‘been 
to every continent and a good many islands of the sea. 
And I've done it all without leaving Simon or going in 
body outside my own door-yard. I ve often thought,’ 
I says, ‘that I never could bear to leave Simon here 
by himself and go off galloping over Europe or Pales- 
tine, as I hear some women do. I have heard that 
there are women and their daughters over there across 
the ocean spending money hand over fist, while the 
poor husband and father is at home in New York or 
Chicago slaving away to make it for them. Lonesome, 
isn’tit? I never could do that way with Simon,’ I says. 
‘I very often had him right in the room, with his shoes 
off, asleep in his armchair, while I in the rocking- 
chair opposite to him was off in thoughts to Green- 
land's icy mountains, or Afric’s coral strand, or maybe 
up in the moon, stepping from star to star in the 
milky way, or traveling with some one of the heavenly 
bodies in its course. 

‘¢ «Even in church,’ I says, ‘I may as well confess, 
when the sermon was long, or not over and above in- 
teresting, the minister might mention China, and in- 
stantly I would be transported to that curious country, 
wandering up and down the streets of their cities, meet- 
ing their funny little pig-tailed men, and their small- 
footed women. Then I'd slip out to the rice-fields, 
or among their lilies. Indeed I've sometimes made a 
flying tour of the world before the close of a sermon.’ 

‘«Simon did not believe it was right for me to travel 
‘round so Sundays,"’ she said with a reflective smile, 
‘cand 
after that I tried to confine my Sunday visiting to the 
mission fields. When the sermon was dry enough 
to send me off traveling it always put Simon asleep.”’ 

She resumed her narrative : 

«« «Then I might be in the kitchen making a custard 
for supper,’ I says to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ‘and the grat- 
ing of the nutmeg would land me in Africa. I would 
wander 'round in the jungles, get tangled in the tall 
grasses and creeping vines, admire the flamingoes and 
parrots, perhaps see a boa-constrictor or a lion. I 
would companion a spell with Livingstone and Stanley, 
and be considerable amused by various tribes of blacks. 

‘**A cup of good black tea,’ I says, ‘would send 
me off to India to enjoy myself among the elephants 
and the chimpanzees.’ 

‘*T like this traveling ’round alone, no one to in- 
terfere with you—talk when you want to be silent, 
point out evil when you are seeing only good, or spoil 
in any way the vision of your soul,’’ she added, look- 
ing to me for assent. 

Then she went back to Mrs, Fitzpatrick. 

*¢ «There was a farmer,’ I says,‘ who came in past 
our house once a week to market, and he wore a 
bearskin coat, and every time I saw him he sent me 
off, whether I would or not, to Russia. Sometimes I'd 
spend a whole afternoon in Siberia, wandering ‘round 
that lonesome place, and neighboring with the exiles, 
Then when I had visited with those prisoners, I'd go 
off to St. Helena and other places where people are 
sent to live alone for punishment. Seems kind of 
nice,’ I says, ‘no matter where you go, from Timbuc- 
too to the North Pole, you find people that are breath- 
ing the same air as you, the same sun is shining on 
them as shines on you, they are roofed over by your 
blue sky, and the same great Love that is watching 
over you watches over them.’ 

‘* If you'll believe me, Mrs. Fitzpatrick put her two 
little soft hands, you could most squeeze into nothing, 
into mine, and says she, ‘ Mrs. Slade, you've done 
me more good than a hundred sermons ; you’ ve given 
me something to think about all winter.’ °’ 


ae 


Home 
By the Rev. P. M. MacDonald, M.A. 


SUNNY shelter in this windy world, 
Where boats can lie for long with sails 
close furled ; 
The kingdom of the graces seven, 
Where one can see the blue of heaven 
Bending beneficent above, 
And feel the drawing cords of love, 
Toronto, CANADA. 

















The Ever New Interest in Pictures 


Pictures area source of interest, and help to fix the les- 
son story. One review lesson was arranged in this way: I 
took enough cuts from the quarterly to illustrate the main 
points of the lesson series, colored them, pasted them on 
cardboard, and passed them around the class. Each boy, 
after a moment or two to study his picture, told the story 
connected with it, and knew where it came in the series, 
too. This reminds me that for a review, slips of paper 
containing questions, drawn ‘‘sight unseen”? from a hat, 
seems to arouse an interest quite out of proportion to the 
simplicity of the means used.—C., Stratford, Conn. 


How Class 17 Ministers to Soul and Body 


Class 17 of the First Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
Shady Avenue and Aurelia Street, Pittsburg, is a group 
of young people banded together for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of the Sunday-school, of giving aid 
in whatever way may seem advisable, of promoting so- 
ciability and a common interest among the members, and 
for a deeper study of the Word,—called 17 because at its 
organization it was composed of seventeen members, known 
as charter members. 

During the six years of its life it has had but one teacher, 
Mr. M. L. Zahniser, whose devotion to and interest in the 
class are more than remarkable, and only equaled by the 
devotion of the class to him. 

During these six short years the class has steadily in- 
creased, until at the present time it has nearly two hun- 
dred names on the roll of active members, with almost a 
hundred more who have been members at one time or an- 
other, but are scattered to other sections of this state or to 
other states. They are still claimed as members, and are 
remembered with The Record and other printed matter 
sent out by the class.. The personnel of the class is made 
up from the professional, trade,.and business world. It 
includes many. officials of the church and its various or- 
ganizations. It has furnished the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school two assistant superintendents, the librarian, 
and one-third of the teachers. 

The class meets with the main school at 9.30 o'clock, 

‘and after, the opening -exercises is sepayated. from. the rest 
of the school by folding doors. The lesson is taught by 
the teacher, and any whom-he may call upon to assist, he 
having always claimed that where many had a part-the in- 
terest is greater. No creeds, no hobbies, are. taught. 
Every lesson is made to reveal the love of God shed abroad 
for mankind, A noted educator once said to his teachers, 
**So teach botany that your pupils may find the lily of the 
valley and the rose of Sharon, so teach astronomy that they 
may find the star of Bethlehem, and so teach geology that 
they may find the blessed Rock of Ages.’’ Our teacher 
teaches the Sunday-school lesson that we may know that 
— is the Christ, that he shed his blood for us, and that 

e will go with us and keep us in our homes, in our places 
of business, or anywhere, if we will but accept him and 
take him with us. As a result, there is scarcely ever a 
communion service but that one or more of the class unite 
with the church. Many of our class, however, are mem- 
bers of other churches, and they are in nowise made to feel 
that they are to be anything but loyal to their own. After 
the lesson is taught the doors are opened, and the class is 
again a part of the main school for closing exercises. 

The class is thoroughly organized, believing that busi- 
ness methods should be employed in God’s work as well as 
in man’s work, 

Realizing that live, aggressive leaders and officers will do 
much to keep the class at work and to inspire the ranks of 
the workers, much thought has always been given to the 
selection of officers and committees, that the ones best 
fitted for the various kinds of work be chosen to fill the 
positions where they can de the best. The head of the 
class, as of all other organizations, is the president, who, 
with the teacher and other officers, is elected by ballot 
once a year. He looks after all matters not provided for, 
and refers them to committees for execution. He appoints 
all committees, but in all things is guided by the laws 
made by the class, and is simply an executive with large 
discretionary powers. The other officers are those similar 
to any organization. The committees consist of the print- 
ing, ways and means, finance, social, visiting, employment, 
and a committee of ushers. 

The Printing Committee edits and publishes the class 
paper,—The Record,—the largest paper published by any 
individual class in the United States. The paper costs the 
class in the neighborhood of $200 a year. It consists of 
four to eight pages, and a neat cover, which is often em- 
bellished with a cut of the teacher, the pastor, or some 
picture appropriate to the occasion. It is devoted to the 
interests of the school, the church, and the mission, as well 
as to the class, and is free to all. 

The Ways and Means Committee formulates the plans 
for future work, and has everything in good shape for 
presentation at the business meeting, where everything 
moves along harmoniously. Discord is ruled out. 

The Finance Committee looks after that part of the work 
so quietly that no one is ever bored by begging. All that 
has ever been necessary is to say that the treasury is getting 
low, and the money is forthcoming, At first the class paid 


« ing is 


over the whole offering to the school, but realizing that 
no class can prosper without money of its own, an agree- 
ment was reached with the school whereby three cents per 
capita a Sunday is paid into the school treasury, and the 
rest is put into the class treasury. By that means there 
has always been money to carry out the plans of the class, 
which is all that is necessary, for this is not an organization 
for investment. In this respect the class is semi-indepen- 
dent of the school, as it should be to do the most aggres- 
sive work, 

The Social Committee plans and carries out all socials, 
and has always aimed to have something unique and some- 
thing that would draw the members more closely together 
and help cement more securely the bond of social fellow- 
ship existing among them. 

The Visiting Committee visits the delinquent members 
and the sick. 

The Employment Committee assists any who need its 
help in securing employment. 

The ushers’ work is that falling to the lot of all ushers, 
but they supplement it by getting the names of visitors, 
and with the other members welcome all. After the lesson 
one might think that former members had come back to 
greet old friends, but usually it is making strangers feel as 
if this had always been their home. 

The sick or afflicted, whether members of the class or 
not, are never neglected, Beautiful bouquets are always 
sent which carry their own messages of joy and the well 
wishes of the class. 

The class is not only found in the places of sorrow but 
also in those of gladness. It has always been a happy 
custom that when one of the ladies of the class gets mar- 
ried she receives as a souvenir a beautiful quilt. ‘The mak- 
ing of this quilt is a happy occasion. The ladies meet in 
the Sunday-school room on an afternoon and make the 
quilt, the gentlemen are invited in for dinner and the even- 
ing i in merry-making and the quilt is presented to 
the bride or her substitute. 

Two of the most. jmportant events outside the meetings 
are the annual banquet and the class picnic. Most people 
reckon time from January first, but we reckon time from 
one banquet to another. When-one is over we begin 
counting the days tothe next. The picnic is looked for- 
ward to on atcount‘of the sports and ball game. Why our 
ball team haswever*been‘asked*to join the National League 
is something-we can*t understand... 

Our aim is.twefold : First, to get those who do not go to 
Sunday-school in the class, and second, to so interest them 
in the study of the. Scriptures -that they and others may be 
benefited. Getting new members has always been the 
work in which many take great interest. A person is not 
asked to become a member, and then let alone, but is asked 
until he consents. ‘Some of our most active members 
are those who at first scorned the idea of joining a Sunday- 
school class. Many methods are used for getting new 
members, but they are legitimate ones. Most of our socials 
are to that end, and have given the largest returns except 
the personal invitation and solicitation. When a new 
member is secured he is not let alone nor allowed to sit 
idle, but is fitst made to feel at home, and soon catching 
the class spirit is one of us. .All the time the new mem- 
bers are being studied that the officers may find out the 
work each is best fitted to do, and then they are put to 
work. A process of development is all the time going on, 
and much latent talent has n brought to light. —Z¢he/ 
Ward Danley, Pittsburg, Pa. 


6 
Organizing a Boys’ Class 


A class of ten boys in Sunday-school is by turns the most 
fascinating, taxing, discouraging, and absorbingly interest- 
ing work to be found. For the first time in my career as a 
Sunday-school teacher I have had such a class before me, 
and the partial answer to the question of what to do with 
them, as it has worked itself out in my case, may be a help 
to some other teacher who is grappling with the same 
problem. 

My boys average eleven years in age, and vary from pre- 
cocious to deficient in intellect. They come from all sorts 


.of homes, but are altogether lovable, notwithstanding the 


fact that they were inclined to be unruly and inattentive 
until we got acquainted. One of the first things was to 
suggest class organization, which, I found, helped to main- 
tain order and also brought up the attendance. We elect 
officers every month, usually transacting our business dur- 
ing the first part of the school session. The formulas neces- 
sary to the election of officers and the putting of motions 
they learned quickly and enjoyed. We made ita rule that 
no one should hold office two months in succession, and 
consequently the secretary’s book and the treasurer’s en- 
velope pass through many hands, and a number of boys 
have assumed the duties of president with very evident 
pride. The reasons for the nominations of various boys are 
interesting. I suggested that the ones who had the best 
lessons be given offices, but this met with scant favor, the 
boys preferring to nominate those whom they thought had 
some natural fitness for the position. Sometimes some 
other reason appears, however, as when one of them did 
considerable lobbying for an-absentee, and, when he was 


elected, said with some pleasure in his kind thought; *‘ You 


see, Joe hasn’t very good clothes, but I thought if he 
elected he would see we didn’t care for that, and c 
more regular.’’ 

I do not vote myself, or hold office, but I am asked 
count the ballots when that is to be done, and I’ make 
point to keep all the bits of paper, so that they may not 
an occasion for stumbling after their legitimate use is o 
My class chose for their name ‘‘ The Young Knights,’’ 
for their motto, ‘A young knight will not use an unt 














word, a profane word, an unkind word, or an imp& ¢goouist 
word. ’” This we often repeat, and I hope it may stick — of 
their memories long after the class as such has ceased be ‘‘tr 
exist,— Miss P. must b 
% pleasin 
child c 
Newspaper “ Talk” to Men flowers 
_ In these days of investigation of graft there are ma brough 
incidents which the alert teacher will take advantage of § depart 
his search for illustrations which will illustrate. Not bank 
how this was done with a recent lesson by George by the 
Miller of Paris, Illinois, in his endeavor to enlist the @ ‘* The 
terest of the members of his Bible class : cheer! 
birthd 
our d 
PARIS, ILL., December 1, 1905. The f 
DEAR SIR: We desire every member of The Young} 4&5 the 
Men's Baraca Class present at the M. E. Sunday-school} tune, 
next Sunday, December 3, at 9.30 A. M., to an open dis- 
cussion of how 
Nehemiah Put On the Lid at Jerusalem. 
We have learned to admire men who can put on the 
lid. Our President, Theodore Ro«sevelt, brought dismay 
to a certain class of business men and ward politicians 
while police commissioner, and ever since he is the dread 
of the evil-doer. Whatof Weaver of Philadelphia? Gov- 
ernor Folk, La Follette, and Hanley know how to put on #- The 
the lid, and Terre Haute has had the lid screwed down. thers 
Come, and bring a friend, and find out how are § 
Nehemiah Did It. Read Nehemiah, Fourth Chapter. Pi 
GEO. W. MILLER, Teacher. = 
JAMES TANNER, Pres. Gro. F. WITTICK, Sec’ y. wist 
4 allo 
a “+ 1 bee 
e_* . : Sede kd : bab 
““Dramatizing ” the Lessons Ml. 


I try to vary the method of presenting the lesson eacli 
time, and I vary also the order of exercises which may 
form a part of the lesson hour, such as map drills, Bibl¢ 
drills, and the memorizing of verses. Sometimes we maké 
our own maps, and then again we use the maps in thd 
Bibles or quarterlies, marking the points to be thought of 
in that particular lesson. The Bible drill consists of learn4 
ing the books in their order, with some idea of their con4 
tents and their place in the general divisions of historical 
poetical, and so on. I need not say that this progra 
takes a long time, and one cannot expect a class to master 
the whoie of it in a year even, the time which one takes for 
it out of the lesson being so short. 

One of the best ways of fixing the lesson in the minds o 
the class, and one very sure to hold attention, is to drama- 
tize it and give out the parts to the different boys. I find 
that they respond quickly, and need no scenery or cos- 
tumes to make the picture in their minds clear and definite, 
For instance, the trial of Paul before Agrippa may be di-_ 
vided into three scenes. Scene one, Festus going over the > 
case with Agrippa; scene two, Paul before Agrippa ; scene 
three, the consultation over the case. We talked over the 
setting in the palace and the judgment hall, and discussed 
the various people concerned, with the result that we had 
for the characters, Festus, Paul, Agrippa, Bernice, and boys | 
to represent the soldiers and the Jews. I acted as chorus, | 
and read the narrative part, and the boys read their lines | 
or verses with much expression. They were interested 
enough to want to repeat the whole thing, changing the 
parts, which I was very glad to have them do. 

Another lesson that worked out excellently was the story 
of Jeremiah writing the scroll when he was in prison. One i 
boy was Jeremiah, and another Baruch the scribe, and to | 
him I had given a long slip of paper rolled like a scroll, 





according to the directions of the boys, and a pencil. | 


‘<Jeremiah’’ gave in his own words his message to the 


Jews.—the call to repent, the approaching captivity, and | 
1 was much gratified to see, | 
this being by way of review, that the boys had all followed | 


the destruction of Jerusalem. 


the lessons close enough to be able to prompt ‘‘ Jeremiah ”’ 

when he paused to think out his message. Then ‘‘ Baruch ’’; 
read his scroll to the people (one of the boys), then it was 
read to the princes assembled (another boy), each of whom 

endeavored to express by his attitude his feelings about 

the matter,—which came near upsetting my gravity,—and ; 
finally it was given to the king, who read it part way, and; 
then disdainfully cut it up with his knife and crushed it 
into his pocket, in lieu of throwing it into the winter fire. 

I was reminded that Jeremiah wrote a second roll, but the 
inexorable bell rang, and we had to stop after one boy had, 
said meditatively that it didn’t make any difference if the’ 
scroll was destroyed,—the word of the Lord would come! 
true, no matter what the silly old king did.—A Connecticut. 
Teacher... 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





A Bright 
Birthday Service 

In our class the ‘* birthday child’’ must have some dis- 
tinguishing mark. A blue ribbon tied in a bow upon the 


back of a chair for a boy who must for the coming year 


be ‘‘true blue,’? and a gold-colored one for the girl who 
must be ‘as good as gold,’’ have given the children a 
pleasing sense of being celebrated. Then the birthday 
child chooses another to hold the glass birthday bank. If 
flowers or leaves are in'season and some of these have been 
brought, after the manner, to the superintendent of the 
department one or two used to decorate give the little 
bank a festive appearance. Two texts are repeated in turn 
by the children who stand in front of theclass. One is, 
‘¢ They offered year by year,’’ the other, ‘‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver.’’ After this the class repeats in concert the 
birthday text for the girl or boy, ‘‘So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
The pennies are then dropped in and the class counts them 
as they tinkle. The little birthday hymn is then sung, 
tune, ‘* Jesus loves me’”’ : 


Safely through another year 
Thou hast hrought thy little one. 
Saviour keep him in thy fear 
Till his work shall all be done. 
Bless him and keep him, 
Bless him and keep him, 
Lord, bless and keep him 
Till all his work is done. 


‘The pronoun is changed, of course, for a girl, and when 


there are several birthdays, the words ‘‘ each little one’’ 
are substituted, and ‘till their work,’’ etc. 

Prayer is then offered for the child by name, and also for 
the children in the Home Mission School in the West to 
which the offering goes. Then all in the class at, “* We 
wish you many happy birthdays,’’ after which the child is 
allowed to choose a birthday card from a variety kept on 
hand. 

Sometimes birthday money is brought for Cradle Roll 
babies, and even for parents.—/Julia H. Johnston, Peoria, 
Lil. 

% 


Shall We Have Special Visiting Days? 


The question of having special visiting Sundays for parents 
was taken up for discussion at a meeting of a primary 
union, and it was a profitable hour for the teachers. There 
may be something to be said on both sides, but from my 
point of view special days are unwise. I would have all 
sessions visiting days, the parents of the children always 
welcome. In this way, the. coming of visitors being the 
ordinary course of events, it ceases to distract the attention 
of the children from the regular order of exercises. 

In my own primary department the children paid no 
attention to the frequent visitors except a smiling, loving 
recognition from the child to his own parent or friend. In 
this, as in kindred matters of child deportment, much de- 
pends upon the manners of the superintendent. If she 
turns from the cunduct of the opening exercises—or, still 
worse; from giving the lesson—to reception of visitors, the 
children:tose. interest, and her control over them is greatly 
endangered and hard to be regained. 

The order of exercises, the lesson, the perfect telepathy 
which should exist between superintendent and children, 
should-never be broken by any preventable outside in- 
fluence. 

Children quickly adapt themselves to the manner and 
spirit of their leaders. I should say change your superin- 
tendent if she is unable to so interest her children that the 
quiet entrance of visitors is practically unnoticed. How- 
ever, if possible, it is better to have visitors in their seats 
before the opening exercises, and there should always be 
some tactful person to welcome them and give them their 
seats. Often there are young mothers, whose children are 
in the department, who are proper persons for this position. 

I remember a case in point. This young mother brought 
her two children to my room, but the children could not be 
persuaded to remain without their mother. It is not un- 
usual for the mothers to come with their little ones for two 
or three Sundays, but in this case the children were un- 
usually shy, and for months, from necessity, the mother 
came with her children, and after that from choice. She 
became a valued helper in looking after visitors. During 
the second year the family removed from the neighborhood 
of the church, and Mrs. Blank came to me, saying that her at- 
tendance in the primary department had been of even more 
value to her than to her children. Shesaid : ‘‘ I am young, 
and did not know how to teach and train my children. I 
have enjoyed your lessons with the children, and hope to 
be able to live with my children as never before.’’ 

I think it better to cnoose helpers from young mothers 
who can come with the children, or older mothers whose 
‘children are in the other departments, than the young. girls 
who, for their own sakes, ought to-be in. Bible classes or 
normal classes, preparing themselves for trained teachers. 





One danger in having special days for visitors is that 

ese days are likely to become show days, not a true ex- 
ample of the usual order of exercises in the primary depart- 
ment, and every Sunday and every lesson is too valuable to 
be sacrificed for even a good purpose. It is most desirable 
to have the co-operation of parents with the work of super- 
intendents and teachers, but there are better ways of ob- 
taining this result than having show days on Sundays. An 
occasional afternoon during the week, in which invitations 
are given to the parents to come with the children, may be 
made both pleasant and profitable. The children being 
the entertainers, there can be no objection to a program of 
exercises given by them in a childlike, unassuming manner, 
and of a kind which does not cultivate self-consciousness. 

To conclude, I would have all days open to visitors under 
proper restrictions, and no Sunday a show day.—Alice 
Hamilton Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 





Offertory March 


For the Primary Class 
By Charles I. Junkin 


WEET as fragrant blossoms, 
Fresh as morning dew, 

We must be like Jesus 

Ever kind and true; 
Bright as golden sunbeams 

All the happy day, 
We must shine for Jesus 

In our little way. 


Up! each faithful soldier! 
Forward. as.we sing, 

Bringing gifts with gladness. 
To our Saviour King. 


Blessed Lord and ‘Master! 
a Hear our humble prayer ; 
Gather all the children 
In thy loving care ; 
Take the gifts we offer, 
Let them speak of thee 
Till the glad Hosannas 
Roll from sea to sea. 


Up! each faithful soldier? 
Forward as we sing, 

Bringing gifts with gladness 
To our Saviour King. 











“Best Pennies ”’ 


We have a kindergarten of about sixty members. Wish- 
ing to begin with the little ones, and teach them so that 
they would grow up helpful and loving to others not as for- 
tunate as themselves, we decided on ‘ Best Pennies.’’ 
The kindergarten superintendent asked the little ones to 
see how many of them could earn a penny during the next 
week, and to bring it to Sunday-school with their penny 
for an offering. The first Sunday quite a number brought 
them. After they had sung, and before they separated for 
their classes, the superintendent asked, ‘* How many have 
pennies they have earned?’’ Several raised their hands, 
and, as the superintendent called their names, they in turn 
brought their pennies to her, and, standing by her, told 


«how they earned them. 


Among the various answers given were ** Wiping dishes,’’ 
** Taking care of baby,’’ ‘* Helping mother,’’ ‘‘ Bringing in 
wood,’’ ‘* Running errands,’’ ‘* Pulling weeds.’’ ne 
little girl about three years old earned her penny by going 
to bed alone and not having a lamp in the room. 

It was explained to them that these pennies would be 
kept by the superintendent, and that they could use them 
to help others with. They bought mittens for a little boy 
who had none. Last Christmas they had about five dol- 
lars. Baskets of fruit were sent to two invalids, and warm 
underclothing procured for an old lady. There was also an 
invalid who had not been able to walk for fourteen years, 
to whom they sent The Saturday Evening Post for one year. 
When a little member of the Cradle Roll died, they sent a 
little cradle of sweet peas and ferns. 

Although this work has been going on for some time, 
there are :little ones constantly coming into the kinder- 
garten, as well as leaving it, and the interest is well 
sustained.—C. £. Fenner, Plainwell, Mich. 







Preparing Now for 
Christmas Giving 

We want our six-year-old daughter to experience the joy 
of giving, and here are some of our ways OF teaching her. 

All last Fp Ruth carefully put away every Sunday- 
school card and lesson card she received in the primary 
room. As soon as she had twelve, she and Mother tied 
them into little books with bright ribbon. These are full 
of pretty pictures and interesting short stories, and light in 
weight. We shall take them to the Children’s Hospital 
the day before Christmas, as we did last year. We are 
already acquainted with some of the children there, amon 
them a little girl who is a constant sufferer from spin 
trouble. How the sad little face brightens when she sees 
Ruth coming ! 

We shall also take some durable scrap-books, the leaves 
cut from the uppers of old window-shades, the backs of 
cardboard covered with this ‘‘linen’’; leaves and backs 
tied together with ribbon. In some we neatly pasted pic- 
tures cut from magazines and papers, or cards received at 
the drug store, etc.; in others, good short stories and 
re often with an appropriate picture to illustrate. 

other had kept her eyes open for these stories—usually 
found on ‘‘ Children’s Page ’’ in magazines. 

Some of the pictures of birds, butterflies, and animals, 
we pasted separately on pieces of cardboard, cutting out 
exactly the shape of pictures. These also will be taken to 
the hospital, for such pictures have proved to be a delight 
to children too weak to hold a book. 

Ruth had put away empty candy boxes. Each one now 
holds a tiny dolly with long hair (bought at ten cents a 
dozen), all dressed in scraps of material left from sewing. 
A few boxes we covered with holly crepe paper, and filled 
with stuffed dates. Empty salve or medicine boxes we 
gilded and packed with tiny candies. 

A Christmas tree fot the children of our washwoman 
will be ornamented with silver stars—cardboard covered 
with silver paper, cut out of wrappers of Sapolio. A fine 
picture of an angel mounted on cardboard Er the top of 
the tree; nuts covered with tin-foil, peanuts pms | as 
dolls in tissue paper, pink popcorn balls, little netting 
bags of candy, and strings of popcorn and cranberries, 

These little gifts will be lovingly given in the hope of 
bringing good cheer to others less fortunate than our- 
selves.— Mrs. L. R. Hassig, Kansas City, Mo. 


< 
When the Room is Not Ideal 


Many primary departments must mgke the best out of 
what they have. The room that we use is also used for 
the ladies’ parlor, where the church suppers are given, and 
is upstairs. When I consented to take the primary class 
and saw that room, my heart sank. There were all the 
tables used for the suppers, and a great many chairs; in 
one end of the room were a few little red kindergarten 
chairs, seemingly looking with reproach upon such chaos. 

It was a great discouragement, but the next Sunday I 
took account of stock—we had a piano and the little red 
chairs. A good beginning. This morning as one of our 
little girls went into the room with me she looked up into 
my face with sparkling eyes, saying, ‘‘See how pretty our 
room is, and how bright the sun shines in.’’ 

Little Blanche is right. The tables and chairs are stored 
(between the suppers) in any vacant place we can find; 
the few we cannot find a place for are made use of, one 
for the leader’s use, a visitor’s table supplied with a guest- 
book, another for drinking water and plenty of glasses. 

It is surprising what nice covers we have found (for the 
unsightly tables) in the garrets of our friends, which now 
instead of being food for moths help to make our room cozy 
and homelike. 

Just as we have our summer and winter songs, so we 
change the decorations according to the season, 

The children would tell you to look at the things on the 
walls, There are the Cradle Rolls, so many babies having 
been enrolled that one roll lasted only a short time. These 
rolls are made without expense, and the children think 
they are very attractive. Next hangs a large pasteboard 
which says ‘‘Collection,’? 1 and at the top, where we pin 
the number of pennies we receive each Sunday, the num- 
bers are made of red cardboard, five inches long. This 
simple device has helped to increase our offering from 
four cents to sixty-six cents. We have a Roll of Honor 
and many such things that have cost only time. 

But when we have watched our department grow during 
the past two years, and know the interest the children take, 
—and through them the parents, one dear little four-year-old 
girl recently bringing her mother into the Master’s fold,— 
we do not even stop to ask, Is it time well spent ? 

Even the poorest of us can make our primary room, or 
perhaps it is only a corner, attractive. The children love 
brightness, and what simple things please one of Christ's 
little ones.— Josephine Morey, Jacksonville, Ill, 


i « Offering *” would be better.—The Editor. 
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William Rainey Harper: An Appreciation 





By Shailer Mathews 





NLESS a teacher, like the late Master of 
Baliol, sesses some idiosyncrasy or 
ability to make bon-mots, his life does 
| not possess the sort of material with 
which biographies generally abound. 
He may accomplish great things, but his life lacks 
dramatic elements. 

William Rainey Harper furnishes no exception to 
this generalization. Few stories concerning him float 
about the campus of any institution where he has 
taught. He had no personal peculiarities to start the 
legend-making process, and in all his published 
_ works there is hardly a sentence which can be de- 
tached from its context for the purpose of quotation. 
On the rare occasions in which he talked freely con- 
cerning his early life, his recollections dealt almost 
exclusively with struggles to found an institution or 
journal, and beyond an occasional and characteristic- 
ally modest reference to his own share in the work, 
were impersonal. In his reminiscences, as in his 
daily life, he was absorbed in causes, not in himself. 

This self-sacrificing, corporate ambition, any one 
who knew him at all well recognized as his great and 
dominant trait. To personal advantages he was in- 
different. He might have died a comparatively rich 
man, if he had saved the money he gave to causes to 
which he had devoted himself. He had enough suc- 





cess in his life to furnish self-conceit for a dozen or- - 


dinary men, but to the very end he was as simple as 
a clean-hearted boy. Even those who criticized his 
methods and policies never suspected him of self- 
seeking. 

It is a long way between a boy of nineteen, prin- 
cipal of a Masonic college somewhere in Kentucky, 
and the creator of a great university. The thirty 
years which made Dr. Harper's public life were full 
of growth and achievements, and make a much longer 
career look: insignificant. No man ever depended 
less upon ‘‘influence.’’ Utterly unknown when he 
began life, he had to conquer friendships as he con- 
quered circumstances. 

7 


President Harper had essentially a creative mind. 
As an administrator pure and simple he was equaled 
by many men, but as a man of creative imagination 
balanced with executive ability, in my opinion he is 
unequaled among the great educators of to-day. As 
time passes his significance will be seen to lie in that 
which was original with himself. Other men have 
achieved great success in developing existing institu- 
tions, or in following inherited lines of action. Dr. 
Harper was a pioneer who made a splendid thorough- 


fare of a trail he had himself blazed. He originated 
study by correspondence. He founded three theo- | 


logical journals, He made popular Bible study a 
national movement. He made University Extension 
an integral part of collegiate education. He invented 
the inductive method in the study of languages. He 
was the founder of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. If he did not invent, he built into genuine 
educational significance, the summer sessions of our 
great universities, On broad lines, whatever is essen- 
tially characteristic of the University of Chicago is 
due to him. The least acquaintance with the educa- 
tional world will show what this cold statement of 
facts means. Any one of these achievements would 
have given national significance to another man. 

The world at large thinks of him most of all as the 
President of the University of Chicago. Although we 
are too close to him as yet to get his true perspective, 
it is probable that as President he will be longest 
known. But he was also one of the foremost Semitic 
scholars in the world. There is no president of any 
university of any considerable size who is in his class 
as an original investigator. With the exception of 
one or two collections of essays, his writings are essen- 
tially those of a specialist. Treatises on Hebrew 
grammar and syntax made his early reputation, but 
he lived long enough to complete the finest piece of 
work on Amos and Hosea ever produced in English, 
if not in any language. Teaching and scholarly pur- 
suits served him as a tonic and an inspiration. He 
was holding two professorships at Yale when he was 
called to Chicago. He taught as much, if not more, 
than any other man on his faculty. For years, in 
addition to two or three regular courses during the 
week, he taught a Sunday morning class composed 


‘something that never could be forgotten. 


largely of undergraduates. I never saw him so en- 
thusiastic as after one of these Sunday morning ses- 
sions, for above all else he loved to teach the Bible 
to college students. He did not believe it was the 
business >f the teacher to impose his opinions upon 
his students, and chose to set before them the various 
possible positions. But one could not avoid the in- 
spiration of the born teacher. 

As a teacher of the Bible, he could appeal not only 
to special students, but to the rank and file. There 
are few professors of biblical subjects under fifty in 
the United States who have not been members of his 
classes. They do not all agree with his positions, 
but they all recognize their debt to him as a teacher 
and friend. His power over an audience when talk- 
ing upon biblical subjects was something hard to 
analyze. He never was a popular speaker, as such 
speakers go, and yet in Chautauquas, in lecture 
courses, in addresses, in clubs, in churches, and in 
religious gatherings, his exposition of the Bible was 
More than 
any other man I ever knew, his method of thought 
was controlled by biblical concepts. Who other than 
he would have thought of founding a philosophy of 


education on the distinction between the priest, the 
‘prophet, and the sage ? 


# 


I knew him best on his biblical side, but my duties 
constantly brought me into contact with him in the 
region of administration. As any one who had any 


_dealings-with him knows, he had extraordinary powers 


of analysis and association. There never was a man 
more intent to get hold of general principles and to 
carry them out analytically. It was another illustra- 
tion of his many-sidedness. As a scholar he was in- 
ductive ; as an administrator he-was deductive... This 
power led him in~ the early days of the University to 
undertake work in regions which would be surprising 
to any one who knew him only as an authority in 
Semitics. For years there was practically no detail in 
the management ‘of the University that was not con- 
trolled or determined by him. From the general 
plans of a building to the style of type in a convoca- 
tion program his will was final. Yet he was never 
arrogant. In his creative moods he was singularly 
susceptible to suggestion. To work with him at such 
times was almost intoxicating. One shared in his 
exuberant vitality and enthusiasm. One of the 
charms of an hour’s conversation with him was that 


-no matter how great the pressure might be upon him 


from many duties he never seemed to be hurried, but 
was always ready to run off with almost boyish eager- 
ness into any subject suggested by the main matter 
under discussion. Such excursions seldom failed to 
result in some suggestion for later consideration, and 
to be jotted down in one of the small fed note-books 
all of us came to know so well. And what is more, 
one always knew that any suggestion that was worth 
while would ultimately bring results. Though it 
might lie in the president's mind for months it would 


‘some day reappear as a part of a far-reaching plan. 


He had singular capacity to estimate the real value of 
men and opinions, but he was always anxious to have 
aman disagree with him, at least for investigative 
purposes, In fact it was rather a favorite way of his 
to ask those whom he took into private conference to 
raise some objection to his opinions or to answer him 
as he raised objections to something to which he was 
favorable. A more appreciative man _ never lived. 
If one were to look for the secret of his extraordinary 
success in the University of Chicago, one item would 
be found in President Harper's ability to induce men 
of wide experience in various fields of activity to give 
him advice and co-operation. In a truer sense than 
any of us yet realize he was the unifying influence in 
all University affairs. It is a rare man who can at 
once initiate, co-operate, and unify. 

But he was something more than a mere educa- 
tional Napoleon, as somebody once called him. He 
was a great and many-sided man. During his year 
of suffering it was this we thought of most. The 
tragedy and pathos of his fate brought into relief the 
man rather than the official. His vitality and power 
of work had seemed almost supernatural. _It was this, 


perhaps, as much as anything, that made men feel 
they had every right to attack him and his methods. 
While he himself had never engaged in controversy, 





Professor of Systematic Theology and Junior Dean of the Divinity 
School, The University of Chicago; Editor of The World To-Day 


he had seemed so abundantly able to take care of 
himself that men the country over had not hesitated 
to treat him as a worthy foeman. But when the 
tragedy of his life broke upon him, the acrimony 
of criticism and one-sided controversy was swept 
away in an inundation of love. Men who had dif- 
fered with him honestly and vigorously, prayed for 
him. When last February he went to the hospital, 
the entire country was in spirit at his bedside. As 
one of his colleagues said, he was enswathed with 
affection. 
Ree 


And all this affection: was justified. His sponta- 
neity of sympathy, his singular capacity to do grace. 
ful and kindly acts, his power of binding friends to 
himself, were extraordinary. A strong man is apt to 
be ruthless, and President Harper had tremendous 
strength of will. But he never meant to be unkind. 
His position forced him to hold in his hand the fate 
of hundreds of lives.. Sometimes he acted to all ap- 
pearances autocratically, but at heart he was a demo- 
crat of democrats. He could not treat a human being 
impersonally. I have seen him sick at heart after he 


‘had been forced to make some decision which cut 


into another man’s hopes. His sympathies were 
limitless. He stole moments from his crowded life 
to call upon sick students and stricken families. Men 
went to him in trouble as they would go to no one else. 
To injure him was to insure generous treatment. He 
forgot enmities, and he remembered friendships. Up 
to the very last he wrote little notes of appreciation and 
suggestions to all of us. Great as a scholar, greater as 
president, he was greatest as a friend. 

In fact, no man ever had a larger capacity for 
making friends than President Harper.- There are 
men throughout the country who have been members 
of his classes, and some even who have met him 
seldom, who think they were peculiarly his intimates. 
And these men knew him in a great variety of rela~ 
tions. The members of the National Education Asso~ 
ciation knew him in one capacity, the faculty of the 
University in another, biblical students in another, 
his classes in another, and men of affairs in still 
another. It is doubtful whether more than two or 
three men ever got to know him in all his capacities. 
The eagerness with which he welcomed a new interest 
made it difficult for its representatives to realize that he 
was only one among many to feel his cordial and un 
affected sympathy. I have talked with him on many 
subjects, but the more I knew him the more I saw 
there was to know. 

Back of all this variety of great powers which made 
President Harper more than a merely versatile man 
and more than a mere genius, was a genuine and pro- 
found religious faith, He never was a theologian, 
and his faith was'in many ways untouched by philoso- 
phy. If I were to characterize it, I would say it was 
essentially biblical. He was both consciously and 
unconsciously controlled by the Bible. In the storm 
and stress of his manifold life, there was always a 
unifying faith in God. He did not wear his religion 
on his sleeve, but any man could touch it if he wished. 
No student in religious difficulty was ever denied a 
conference. How far his influence was exerted over 
the young men and women with whom he worked it 
would be hard to estimate, but down among the very 
elemental motives of his soul was the desire to bring 
the Bible to everybody. There are some things too 
sacred to put in writing, but there is many a man who 
knows what it is to have found in his words and influ- 
ence a new grip upon faith in God. As simple as a 
child in his public prayers, he was as elemental as a 
child in his religious life. Never dodging a difficulty 
or fearing to face a mystery, he has left us the mem- 
ory of a faith in God and immortality which was as 
distinct and as controlling in his life as was any ele- 
ment of his educational policy. 

In these moments, when the sense of loss is still 
acute, one does not dare trust one’s self to speak of him 
too intimately. The recollection of a year of heroic 
suffering, in which duties were never forgotten and the 
kindly offices of affection and love never neglected, 
is too sacred to bear disclosure. It is enough to re-~ 
member now his splendid life and its achievements, 
and, above all, to believe as he himself believed, that 
his magnetic, creative, masterful soul is now taking 
up new duties in a better life. 
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Matt. 4: I-11. 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 

2 And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, he was afterward an hungred. 

And when the tempter came to him, he 
said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 

5 Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, : 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge apes | thee : 
‘ and in ¢heir hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone. 


=——— 


LESSON 5. FEBRUARY 4. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


(Read Mark 1.: 12, 13; Luke 4: I-13.) Memory verse: 4 
Golden Text: In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.—Heb. 4: 15 





AMERICAN REVISION i 


1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 2 
And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 3 And the 
tempter came and said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, command that these stones 
become ' bread. 4 But he answered and said, 
It is written, ? Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. 5 ‘Then the devil taketh 
him into the holy city ; and he set him on the 
pt epee of the temple, 6 and saith unto him, 
Hf thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, 

* He shall give his angels charge concerning 

thee : 
and 
On their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a 


COMMON VERSION 


7 Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them ; 

9 And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto. him. 


1 Gr. loaves. 


2. 2. t. vi. 13. 
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‘ AMERICAN REVISION 


7 Jesus said unto him, Again it is written, 
5 Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy 
God. 8 Again, the devil taketh him unto an 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them ; 9 and he said unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and * worship me. 10 Then saith Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written, 
1 Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 11 Then the devil 
leaveth him ; and bebold, angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


2 Dt. viii. 3. * Gr. wing. 4 Ps. xci. 12, 12. § Dt. vi. 16. © See marginal note on ch. 


stone. The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


YOUNG man was facing a choice that tried him 
A sorely. An opportunity had been offered him 
that was full of attractiveness, and in which 
there was nothing ‘‘of itself’? wrong. Much good 
might come from accepting the opportunity. But 
there were grave risks in its possible effect upon him- 
self and others, and it meant somewhat of a divert- 
ing of his interests from his present God-assigned 
work. A friend with whom he took counsel saw both 
sides of the case, and said simply, ‘‘ Whatever you 
do, take the highest ground.” After that, there 
wasn’t much room for doubt. The Aighest ground 
in this case was to give up considerable immediate 
financial gain and hold with undivided interest to the 
work which demanded every energy, trusting God to 
supply every need from the results of that work. 

That quiet word of counsel, whatever you do, take 
the highest ground, coming as it did just at the close 
of the old year, has spoken its - repeatedly as 
a safe New Year’s motto and guide-post. It was 
Daniel’s rule, you remember, when he prayed in the 
best way that he knew how, though that meant will- 
ingness to lose his life. To do our second best is too 
high a price to pay for mere life. And now we shall 
find that Jesus Christ himself made this simple rule 
his Own standard, and used it as a resistless sword 
against the Devil. Let us see just how it occurred. 

To begin with, do not let your pupils suppose that 
this was the first or the last time that Jesus was 
tempted. It was suggested last week that he may 
have been tempted to decline to be baptized, on the 

round that that was ‘‘beneath” him. He was evi- 
Sootiy tempted throughout and after this wilderness 
experience, for Mark says ‘‘ he was in the wilderness 
forty days tempted of Satan”; and Luke, that after 
this ‘‘the devil... departed from for a season.” 
We can always count on temptation, warns Dr. Goss 
in his phensims 5 paragraph; and the fourth ‘ Illustra- 
tion” is a good picture of temptation’s unexpected 
recurrence. But these three temptations are re- 
corded because they were so representative of our 
Lord’s and our own temptations, and because they 
illustrate so clearly how to em temptation. It 
is like that exhibit of weeds and their antidotes de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of ‘‘ The Illustration 
Round-Table.” 

Your ‘‘ Outline Harmony” will show you that there 
are no recorded events occurring between Jesus’ bap- 
tism and the forty days in the wilderness. It was 
natural that Jesus should wish to be alone with God 
for a season after that wonderful experience by the 
aang His struggle for the world’s conquest had 

gun, with God’s express approval; now he must, 
like Saul in Arabia, as Professor Sanders’ third 
paragraph points out, come to a decision as to his 
work and its methods. ‘The location of ‘‘the wilder- 
ness” is ye in Professor Riddle’s first para- 
graph, and Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Journey” outlines 
may be used in class at this point. 

One fact of temptation stands out unmistakably 
here and in the experience of every man. The time 
of greatest danger is the time when we seem to be 

vreest from danger. Just after we have been closest 

to God, Satan makes his fiercest attacks. Satan is 
no fool, and he makes his hardest onslaughts where 
they are most needed—against those who are most 
opposed to him ; and when they are most likely to 
succeed—while we are off our guard because suppos- 
ing that we are safe. Christ was attacked in this 
way ; and Paul knew that all men are sure to be, 
when he wrote ‘‘let him that ¢hinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 


a % < bf 


When we come to the three temptations themselves, 
we must show their reasonabieness and their appeal 
as Satan presented them. Without that, they would 


not have been temptations. ! 
The first was the temptation to doubt. Jesus had 
been told that he was God's own Son. as he, or 


was he not? came the insidious suggestion of the 
tempter. Perhaps God’s voice at the Jordan was the 
imagination of an overwrought brain. At any rate, 
there could be no harm in putting the matter to the 
test. Jesus needed food, and he ought to have it. If 
he was God’s Son, he could turn the stones at his 
feet into bread. Why not settle the matter’ in that 
way, and thus get the needed food ? 

But to acknowledge and yield to doubt would be 
too high a price to pay for bread or for mere physical 
life, and Jesus’ answer made this clear. There is a 
better source of life than bread, and that is God’s 
word. God sas spoken. I will not doubt him; I will 
take the higher ground of faith that asks for.no proof. 

The second was the temptation to Jresumption. 
Well, then, was the crafty suggestion, decause you 
are God’s Son (the ‘‘if” in this second temptation 
does not seem to place the emphasis on doubt, as in 
the first), just count confidently on his promised care, 
and cast yourself down from the temple. 

But it would be presumption to put God’s promises 
to the test unnecessarily, comes the answer. He has 
not asked me to make this test, therefore the higher 
ground is to refuse to make trial of his power until 
that is necessary in the path of his service. 

The third temptation was the natural following of 
the second, as the second had been of the first. Tos 
want to doonly what God directs, do you? Well, he 
has commissioned you to win all the kingdoms of the 
world. I [Satan] can help you in this, if you will let me; 
and I can give you possession of them more directly 
and quickly than will be possible by the way you are 
considering. Just adopt my suggestion to swerve 
a little from the plan God has made, and you will 
aecsengien the very things that God has given you 
to do. 

It was the temptation to take a ‘‘short cut” to a 
goodend. The Devil saved it as his last desperate 
resort; it was his most insidious and dangerous 
offer, and he uses it with deadly effect upon Chris- 
tian people to-day. There is only one answer that 
will rout it, and Christ showed us what that answer 
is. To do less than the best, that good may come, is 
to divide our allegiance between God and Satan,— 
and that is impossible. ‘Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
God's plan for Jesus’ work looked circuitous and un- 
certain; what of that? It was God’s plan; that was 
enough. The plan that Satan offered looked direct 
and sure; what of that? It was different from God’s 
plan, that was enough. 

How smi it all seems, this defeating of sin by 
taking the highest ground, when we study it together 
in the Sunday-school class! But it does not look so 
simple on Monday. The Devil intends that it shall 
be confused and complicated then. He tried to make 
it so for Jesus, as he does for us. Yet it is simple, 
after all, if we will hold fast to the same direct meth- 
ods that the Son of God used. Not what may be 
right, but what is the highest ground I could possibly 
take, is the only safe question to consider. And 
Jesus Christ himself had no more light nor strength 
to see the right and todo it than are offered to us 
to-day. 


Light-Gleams from the. Lesson -Writers 
Other interpretations of the three temptations (McLaren, 
3, 5,7, 8; Dunning, 5, 6, 7; Sanders, 3): 





1 The interpretations here suggested are based upon those which 
were presented in these columns many years ago by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Fasting customs to-day in the East (Howie, 1-3). 

Differing views as to where the temptations actually oc- 
curred (Riddle, ‘‘ Places,’’ and on verses 1, 5, 8; McLaren, 
2; Sanders, 2). : 

What is the real meaning of temptation, its dangers and 
its possibilities? (Editorial on first page). 

Half-hearted defiance of the Devil will not do (Goss, 
last paragraph). 

Devil-worship is not necessary to present-day power 
among men (Illustrations, 5). > 

The kingdom of evil which Christ came to destroy is not 
less real than the kingdom of God which he came to 
establish (Dunning, 3). 

A clear summing up of the lesson and its lessons (Dun- 
ning, last three). 

Christ’s chosen work was doomed to misunderstanding 
and disappointment. Is our work ever harder than that? 
(Dunning, 8). 

Is compromise sor the sake of conquest ever right? 
(Sanders, Section III, question 9). 

Three rules for conquering (McLaren, last). 


Separately Printed Questions for Pupils’ Home Study 
and Written Answer 
Prepared by W. C. Pearee 


International Teacher-Training Secretary 








Now ready, in 8-page pamphlet containing questions on the lessons 
of the entire First Quarter, two cents each, or $: a hundred. 

The questions on next week's lesson, as prepared 
by Mr. Pearce, are the following: 


1. Give an account of Jesus’ first preaching at Nazareth 
(Luke 4 : 14-30). 
2. When driven from Nazareth, where did Jesus go? 
(Luke 4 : 31.) 
3. Where was Jesus preaching, and how anxious were 
the people to hear him? (Luke § : 1.) 
4. What use did Jesus make of one of the boats he saw 
by the shore ? 
5. When he had ceased preaching, what did Jesus say 
to Simon ? 
6. State exactly Simon’s reply. 
q What happened when they let down the net ? 
. How did this draught of fishes affect Simon? John 
and James? 
9. What did Jesus say they were to do henceforth? 
10, When they had brought their ships to land, what did 
they do? 


« 
The issue of His conflict is the ground of our con- 
fidence. 
<_e ' 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 
How to Locate the Lesson t\ 


LACES.—‘‘ Straightway” (Mark) after his bap- 
tism Jesus was ‘‘led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness” (v. 1). This was probably ‘‘ the 

wilderness of Judza” (3: 1), and tradition fixes the 
scene of the fasting at a mountain mane Jenene now 
called Quarantania, from the ‘forty days.” It is 
high and precipitous. Those who place the baptism 
farther north favor a location in the same region, 
east of the Jordan or Sea of Galilee. On ‘‘ the pin- 
nacle of the temple,” see on verse 5. 

Time.—If the baptism occurred in January, year 
of Rome 780,—that is, A. D. 27, the period of the 
temptation would cover February of that year, pos- 
sibly including the early part of March. 

Persons.—Jesus ; Satan, who is thus named in 
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Mark’s account, and so addressed in this lesson. 
Both Matthew and Luke call him ‘the devil” (dia- 
bo/os), not ** demon.” 


Light on Puzzlicg Passages 


Verse 1.—Led up: **Up” from the Jordan into 
some mountainous region.—7he Spirit: The Hol 
Spirit. Compare 3:16. Mark, “the Spirit drivet 
him forth."—7o be tempted of the devil: Similarly 
— and ee , “ ah ‘ 

erse 2.—Had fasted forty days and forty nights: 
Entire reed pres at § oak is not asenaminted. 
See the instances of Moses (Exod. 34: 28), and 
Elijah (1 Kings 19: 8). The fast was a spiritual 
exercise, 





First Temptation.—Verse 3.—7he tempter: Obvi- 
ously ‘‘the devil.” (v. 1).—// thou art the Son of 
God; A taunt, possibly a latent reference to the say- 
ing in 3:17.—Become: More literal than ‘* be made.” 
— Bread: Greek, ‘‘loaves.” Probably the flat stones 
resembled the thin Jewish loaves, 

Verse 4.—/t is written: Deuteronomy 8 : 3, from 
an address of Moses to the children of Israel. The 
context is: ‘‘And he humbled thee, and stffered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, ... that 
he might make thee know that man,” etc.—Man: 
The appeal was to human hunger-—Aread alone: 
Not the supreme necessity. By every word: Re- 
ferring to a direct revelation from God: applicable 
now to a revelation recorded in —. 

Second Temptation.—This is put last in Luke’s 
account, but ‘‘then” here connects it with what pre- 
cedes. See alsoon Verse 10. (Verse 5).—Zaketh him: 
Taking with, not taking up. How is not stated.— 
Holy city: Luke, “ Ssbaseheen ": but Matthew 
writes for Dn ar he wages of the temple: Greek, 
‘‘wing.” Probably the tower at the southeastern 
angle of the temple cloisters, where the royal porch 
ant Solomon's met. It was four hundred and fifty 
feet above the Kidron valley. Edersheim, however, 
suggests a spot near this, where a priest watched for 
the dawn, as a signal for the morning sacrifice. The 
temple occupied a large enclosed area, containin 
successive courts through which the ‘sanctuary 
was reached, The second temple, built about 520 
B. C., was greatly enlarged and adorned by Herod the 
Great, the area being four or five times as great. 
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Three Rules for 


By Alexander 


FTER every moment of tension and high resolve 
or consecration comes, if not collapse, a relax- 
ation of strain and a special keenness of 

realizing the difficulties in the way. The man Jesus 
experienced that reaction, and the forty days in the 
desert were, according to Luke, days of temptation. 
The threefold temptation was but a part, and ap- 
parently the closing part just then, of Satan’s 
assaults. These three black rocks rise. above the 
sea of oblivion, but what cruel reefs like them are 
covered by it, who knows? Again, Jesus was sin- 
less, therefore temptation must come to him from 
without, and could not rise, as it does with us, from 
his own lust. Though sinless, he was capable of 
temptation; for innocent things and natural desires 
ight a to him, and in their appeal clog his 
steps in the path of obedience to the Father’s will. 

Again, it cannot be settled, and it is of no moment 
to settle, whether the appearance and words of the 
Tempter had any visible or audible reality. Prob- 
ably if we had been there we should have seen no 
creature ‘‘save Jesus only,” and heard nothing to 
break the desert silence. Probably Jesus sat all the 
while still and silent, and was not taken in body to 
the pinnacle of the temple, or to the ‘‘ high mountain,” 
and all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them were flashed before his inward eye only.. But 
the presence of the Tempter and the reality of the 
duel with him were none the less real and ‘‘ objec- 
tive.” Such thoughts as were then presented to 
Jesus did not arise in his mind, but were conveyed 
into it from another, hostile mind. 

The Tempter recalls the voice at the baptism 
which had declared Jesus to be the Son of. God. 
There is bitter irony in bringing that attestation 
into contrast with Jesus’ present apparently forlorn 
condition. A strange plight for the Son of God to 
find himself in, starving here in the desert! The 
Tempter was seeking two objects, either of which 
would serve his ends. Could he insinuate a doubt 
of the truth of the voice, or could he, if he failed in 
that, induce -Jesus to use: the powers which he be- 
lieved that that name gave him, and neglect the 
filial submission to which it bound him? . Either re- 
sult would be victory for the Tempter. The craving 
for food has no moral quality. It is involuntary an 
physical, but through it the suggestion of a way of 
satisfying it which has a moral quality and is wrong, 
may suggest itself temptingly even to a pure soul. 

In. all the. temptations the eléarest light.on their 
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This enlargement was — about 20.B. C. (comp. 
John 2: 20), and labor did not entirely cease until 
rs = 64. The destruction occurred in April, 


Verse 6.—/¢ is written: Psalm gt: 11, 12. 
all thy ways” is not well attested here. The Ameri- 
can Revision, by its anergy 2 indicates that ‘‘and” 
is not part of the citation, but simply connects the 
two cited passages, P 

Verse 7.—Again it is written: Not “it is written 
again,” which would suggest a later writing. But 
Deuteronomy 6; 16, here cited, is much earlier.—No?¢ 
make trial of the Lord thy God: The American 
Revision always renders thus, ‘‘ wherever entice- 
ment to what is wrong is not evidently spoken of” 
(Appendix to Rev. Ver. of 1881). 

Third Tem .—Verse 8.—An exceeding high 
mountain: Peculiar to Matthew. ‘Tradition points 
to Quarantania.—Showeth him: The natural pros- 
pect was extensive, but what follows suggests a 
Pee rege enlargement of vision. As so often in 

ripture miracles, the two are conjoined, not op- 

d, as in stories of magic. 
moment of time.” 

Verse 9.—Adl these things will I give thee: Luke 
writes : ‘‘ To thee will I give all this authority, and 
the glory of them: for it hath been delivered unto 
me; oad. to whomsoever I will I give it.” This was 
true, from a worldly and devilish point of view 
regarding earthly authority and success; otherwise 
the offer would not have been a temptation. 

Verse 10.—Get thee hence, Satan: Peculiar to Mat- 
thew, and suggesting that this was the last of the 
three temptations.—/¢ zs written: Deuteronomy 6: 
13. Thus the successive appeals to hunger, pre- 
sumption, and ambition were each met by a word 
**that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 

Verse 11.—Leaveth him: Luke adds: ‘for a sea- 
son."—Angels came and ministered unto him: So 
Mark also. While physical sustenance is suggested, 
the ministering probably included more.: : 
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One does not escape tempting by arguing the ad- 
versary out of existence. 
a > 3 : 


“ In 


Luke adds, ‘“‘in a 


ke 


Life and Victory 


‘McLaren, D.D. 


essential nature shines from Christ’s words in rebut- 
ting each. The fact that these words are all quota- 
tions from Scripture shows how completely he had 
saturated his soul with the Old Testament, and gives 
pe Gener to his answers. He will not wrangle 

y words of his own with his antagonist. That were 
tocome down to his level; but he will silence him 
with God’s words. 

The quotation from Deuteronomy with which this 
temptation is repelled, meets both its. points. It 
a aside the question as to whether Jesus is the 

on of God or not; He ranks himself in the common 
category of ‘‘man,” and will have nothing for him- 
self but what they have. It by implication puts 
aside the Tempter’s suggestion to make bread out of 
stones, on the ground that God can feed the body by 
other means than bread. To have followed the 
Devil’s suggestion would have been to cast off de- 
pendence on God and trust in him. The Tempter 
did not merely seek to get Jesus to use his power for 
his own advantage, which in certain circumstances 
would have been not only permissible but impera- 
tive, but he sought to shake Jestis’ faith, and he was 
baffled by the quiet words in which Jesus in effect 
said, ‘‘I will put my trust in him.” The hunter cast 
a cunning snare round the lion, but it was not pos- 
sible that he should be holden of it. He simply 
walked forth from the toils. 

Matthew's order of the second and third - tempta- 
tions seems the true one, inasmuch as by it the two 
which turn on Jesus’ sonship are kept together, and 
the climax of an open suggestion to naked and un- 
shamed sin comes last. Another reason for pre- 
ferring Matthew's sequence is that the sécond tem 
tation is ‘closely related to, and indeed may be said 
to spring out of, Jesus’ answer to the first. ‘There 
he had conquered by faith; here Satan ‘seeks to 
— out of that very faith a weapon to wound 

im. 

It is sometimes thought that the point of this temp- 
tation is in the suggestion to attract attention and 
win recognition by casting himself down from the 
temple pinnacle and alighting unhurt in the court. 
But that reference to beholders is imported into the 
narrative, and only obscures its real significance, 
Christ’s answer shows that the essential, hidden sin 
suggested was tempting God, He looks at the cast- 
ing down only as it relates to God and his own atti- 
tude towards him. The possible bearing on men 
does not enter his mind. the Tempter had addressed 
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himself oo faith, and sought to push it.to an 
extreme, It is as if he had said, with keen irony 
and a dash of contempt: Thou trustest God, dost 
thou? Here is a piece of trust worth something. 
Throw thyself down; thou hast thy trusted God’s 

mise to bear thee up. Try it and see whether he 
will. But Jesus tears the flimsy web to tatters with 
one word: ‘*Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” It is not trusting but tempting if we fling 
ourselves into needless peril, and expect him to save 
us from the consequences of our self-willed acts. It 
is not trusting but tempting, if we rush into dangers 
unsent, in order to try him whether he will keep his 
word tous. If he flings us down from the pinnacle 
his hovering angels will meet us as we fall, and we 
shall alight softly ‘‘on the stones.” If we fling our- 
selves down we shall be broken. 

In the third temptation in Matthew's order, the 
Tempter throws off the mask. He no longer makes 
Jesus’ ee f a question. There is in it implied 
recognition of his Messianic aims, and its point is 
the offer of an easy and a sure way to the universal 
kingship which he assumes that Jesus seeks. We 
need not ask whether it was true that the kingdoms 
of the world were in his gift. It is but too true that 
it often seems as if great conquerors and world-wide 
rulers reigned by the grace of the Devil rather than 
of God. But the great truth to lay to our hearts is 
that at the very beginning of his work Jesus had 
clearly before his mind the oy to which he pressed, 
to be the-king of men; and as clearly the two oppo- 
site ways by which he might reach it: the way of 
suffering, self-surrender, sacrifice, and the way of 
base compliance with the world’s ideals, of using 
foul means for fair ends, the way of compromises, 
playing on weaknesses, permitting indulgences, veil- 
ing .the austere beauty of lofty morality, and for 
himself the way of ease, pleasure, self-indulgence 
and material pomp and splendor. 

He shrunk back with horror from the temptation 
in its naked hideousness, and from the unmasked 
Eee: oye in his, In the desert he chose the cross. 
Would that all who call themselves his subjects ab- 
horred trying to advance his kingdom by serving 


‘Satan, as much as he did! 


Trust God, do not tempt God ; worship and serve 
God only—these are the rules for life by which 


esus conquered in the wilderness, and by which we, 
in him, can conquer too. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. , 


There is no'path of right, however hard to tread, 
oo that His footprints are there leading straight 
ahead. 
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Oriental Lesson-Ligh 
-. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 
«e HEN He Hap Fastep Forty Days anp 


Forty Nicuts, Hz AFTERWARD HUNGERED” 

(v. 2).—The seven weeks which precede 
Easter Sunday are set apart by the principal Oriental 
churches to commemorate the fasting of Christ re- 
ferred to in this passage. ; 

The rule is that no animal food whatever—eggs, 
milk, butter, or fish—should be eaten during these 
forty-nine days, and even in the case of sickness this 
rule is but seldom relaxed. The more devout men 
and women abstain also from vegetable fat, such as 
olive oil, etce., and live exclusively on bread and 
boiled vegetables, adding salt. Others use grain, 
such as lentils and rice, boiled and seasoned with 
cummin (Matt. 23 :.23). Butin any case, the faithful 
have but two meals a day, the first at 1 P.M. and the 
second at sunset, or before they retire for the night, 
when the fast begins and lasts till 1 P.M. the follow- 
ing day. Still, 1 heard some Druse youth laugh at 
such a fast and callit ‘‘a farce.” ‘It is not difficult 
enough.” ‘The fast of the Moslems,” they say, 
** may be called afast, but not that of the Christians.” 
The Moslems’ annual fast occurs in the month of Ram- 
adan, during every day of which they abstain from 
all kinds of food, drinks, or smoking, from dawn, or 
a little before, until the following sunset, after which 
they break their fast and eat all manner of food 
which may be available, animal or vegetable, and 
they may eat as much as they like between sunset 
and dawn. Moslems reckon time according to the 
lunar months, and therefore Ramadan falls in dif- 
ferent seasons; and when it occurs in the spring or 
summer, the difficulty must be great. A fast-day in 
nee for example, cannot be less than nineteen 

ours, and perhaps the pain of thirst would be greater 
than the pain of hunger. 

I have seen a non b about eleven, hired by the day 
(as well as his father) to work at a building. He 
carried heavy baskets of stones or earth on his back 
all day long, and did not break the fast; but once or 
twice, when sunset-gun was fired, he asked me for a 
scrap of bread until he could get to his lodgings. Is 
this self-sacrifice a lesson for Christian boys ? 


**Lest Hapty THOv DasH THY Foot AGAINST A 
Stone” (v. 6).—This text must appeal strongest to 



































LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4 (Matt. 4: 1-11) 


the barefooted children of Syria, whose toes are ex- 
posed every moment while on these mountain paths, 
which are full of stones,—stones small, stones large, 
stones everywhere! My wonder is not that they are 
sometimes hurt and cry, but that they are not oftener 
hurt and oftener heard crying. 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 
5 4 ‘ 


Satan ts never so seductive as when he is most 
solicitous for your souls safety. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


ROM the noe heights of the baptism to the 
depths of the temptation,—from Bethabara to 
the wilderness: this is the change of thought and 

scene in the lesson. The Oriental meaning of the 
word ‘* wilderness” in its broadest sense denotes 
that part of the country outside the walls of a town 
or city, but in a more restricted sense ‘‘ ¢he wilder- 
ness” signifies an arid waste in the Jordan Valley,—a 
part of the region of the Arabah. The wilderness 
into which Jesus was led is traditionally believed to 
have been the desolate hills just west of the Dead 
Sea, For the sake of suggestion, therefore, the 
** wilderness” may be located and marked in the 
eastern side of square 8 C, and the journey from 
Bethabara drawn southward through square 7 D to 
the corner of 8 C.. This may be marked No. 8, and 
the return journey No. 9, traced backward along the 
same route to Bethabara again, where John the Bap- 


~ 


_ tist gave that wonderful testimony: ‘‘I have seen, 


and have borne witness that this is the Son of God,” 
and where the Master’s first three disciples—John, 
Andrew, and Peter—were found. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 























The purpose of this series is to identify in a simple way the places 
and events associated in Christ’s life. i journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when there 
is any change of scene in the lesson. The same outline map in en- 
larged form is-included in The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
(10 cents a set); teachers may supply their pupils with those outlines, 
or they may get the pupils to make their own sketch-maps, and aid 
them in tracing thereon the journeys of Jesus as here suggested week 
by week. Each square indicates twenty miles. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
' By Charles Frederic Goss. D.D. 


Ba was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil (v. 1). 

Sometimes we go—conscious of no other motive 
power than our own sweet will. Sometimes we are 
driven—conscious of forces other than ourselves 
pushing us along the pathway, whether we will or 
no. Sometimes we are led—conscious that some 
sweet influence (or some baneful one) is wooing us 
on and on and on. Generally, that influence is a 
person. Into most of the badnesses of your lives you 
were led by evil companions. Into most of the good- 
nesses you were gently drawn by some devoted 
friend. But that person is not always a visible and 
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tangible guide! An invisible presence attends us 
on our journey. Stop at any moment to reflect, and 
you will recognize with a solemn hush of your spirit 
that you are being led by an unseen hand. ow 
came you to be where you are? Who marked out 
your pathway? Think deeply! Did you? Did 
your friends? Remember how suddenly and for 
how little apparent reason you took these turns rather 
than those! Recall your innumerable impressions 
of some one going before you, like a shepherd in 
front of his flock If we are not being led, the 
abyss awaits us, for none of us can find his way 
through the perils of existence alone. 

And the tempter came (v. 3). Nothing is more 
easy to believe than that ‘‘the tempter came.” No 
one ever had to beseech the presence of a tempter. 
It is no more certain that crows will assemble where 
carrion is than that tempters will gather about 
human souls. They find us in the daytime and in 
the night; in cities and in solitary places in the 
wilderness ; in palaces and in hovels; at the altar 
and in our closets. If we repel one, another arrives. 
We lose our accessibility to the passions of youth 
only to find that their pat have been filled by the 
doubts and despairs of old age. Temptations burst 
in at the doors ; they rush upon us through the win- 
dows ; they ascend from the deeps and swoop down 
upon us from the heights. It is as true that if we 
take the wings of the morning and fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, the tempter will follow us 
as that we shall find the right hand of the Almighty 
there. ‘‘And the tempter came ” is the second chap- 
ter in the story of every man’s life. You never found 
a place where he did not come, and you never will. 

Lf thou art the-Son A God (v. 3). very tempta- 
tion has its origin in a doubt of our ‘‘sonship.” This 
doubt may not lie in plain sight.. The temptation 
may arise with such suddenness and the fall be so 
abrupt that we do not trace the mental process ; but 
as a matter of fact, we sin because we do not believe 
that God has made us immortal and that. he loves 
us with an everlasting love. ‘‘ You a child of God! 
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Nonsense ! You are only a frail man; a little boy; a 
feeble girl! Nobody cares what you:'do! If thou 
really wert a son of God, it would be different' But 
that ‘if’ makes it absurd to deny yourself this pleas- 
ure!” There was no “if” in the vocabulary of 
Jesus Christ ! 

All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 


fall down and worship me (v. 9). ‘All these 


things!” This was the emptiest lie of the ages! 
Not one millionth part of what they looked upon 
from the top of the mountain was in the Devil's 
power to bestow! He might endow his followers 
with wealth and power; but there were other things 
—and better things—over which he had no control. 
He neyer succeeded in giving his votaries the peace 
that was in the bosoms of multitudes of the humblest 
subjects in those kingdoms! The only things that 
are worth possessing are the very things that resist 
his power. Who ever yet found what he sought and 
what he had been promised in an evil deed? Man 
bites the apple of evil only to find it ashes. 

Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him (v.11). Well, thank 
God, it is as certain that our tempters will go when 
we defy them as that they will come when we lay 
ourselves open to their approach. And yet they 
leave us only momentarily, hanging upon our heels, 
like wolves. But they do give us time to be refreshed 
and comforted b od’s angels! What we need is 
the moral power in that ‘‘ Get thee hence !” ‘‘ Please, 
Mr. Satan, go away and leave me,” will never do. 
You cannot parley with the Devil, nor knuckle to 
him; nor truckle to him. There is a spiritual 
vehemence which he cannot resist. All heroic souls 
say ‘‘go" tothe Devil as the bow says ‘‘ go” to the 
arrow; as the gun says ‘‘ go” to the bullet, backing 
language with an irresistibly propulsive power. 
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He whose life is all for bread knows nothing of 
the bread of tye. 4 


oo 





The Hlustration Round-Table 


An Exhibit of Weeds 4 
bbe BE tempted of the devil (v. 1). The tempta- 


tions of Jesus exposed the evils that. lurk in. 


temptations, and showed’ how we may conter- 
act them. Among the interesting features of the 
World's Fair at St. Louis was an exhibit of weeds. 
The United States Government prepared it in order 
that farmers and stockmen might be benefited by a 
better knowledge of weeds. For example, those poi- 
sonous to stock were given careful consideration. 
Symptoms of the poison, and the antidote, were indi- 
cated in the case of each poisonous weed. Jesus en- 
tered the wilderness of the temptation, and pointed 
ing out the nature of distrust, presumption, worldli- 
ness and other forms of evil which persist in human 
life, and showed the best way to meet them.—7. /. 
Everett, Westerly, R. I. The prize for this week 
zs awarded to this illustration. 


Feeding Upon Better than Bread 

Man shall not line by. bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God (v. 4). 
Leonidas Hubbard, the hero of a story of adven- 
ture and exploration, edited a magazine devoted to 
outdoor life and sports, With two companions he 
started into the interior of Labrador. They could not 
carry much food with them. The year was an un- 
usual one, and much of the game had been killed 
during the winter of great severity. They lost their 
way, and followed an unknown stream where food was 
scarcer than elsewhere. Beforea month had passed, 
they were in straits for food, and started toreturn. For 
most of the homeward journey they were almost en- 
tirely without food, and lived on remnants which they 
had thrown away as they marched inland. .Mr. Hub- 
bard was accustomed to read God’s Word, and found 
delight in turning to one passage after another. Suf- 
fering much from his privations, his physical strength 
gave way. As he grew weaker and his condition 
more pitiable, he fed upon God’s Word, and said he 
was ‘‘so happy.” At last he fell asleep—to wake in 
ahe presence of God, where he would know no more 
of hunger and thirst. ‘‘In the words of Dr. Plumer, 
food ‘could never have healed his spirit, nor cheered 
his sinking soul, nor given hope to his desponding 
mind, nor pointed him to the way of rest, nor given 
assurance of happiness beyond the grave.’ Food 
might have given him strength to get to his New 
York home. But he had something better—God’s 
food, which gave him strength to go straight to his 
heavenly home. He had learned the lesson that Christ 
taught when he said, ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’"—Mary L. Hughes, Rushville, Ill. 


The Footprints All One Way 
Cast thyself down (v. 6). An old fable runs this 
way: A crafty old lion was waiting outside of his 


den for a victim. Presently a fox came by. ‘‘ Come 
in?” said the lion. ‘‘ No, thanks.”’ ‘‘ Oh, come in.” 
‘I prefer not.”’. ‘‘ You’re not afraid, surely ? You're 
not a coward 2”: '‘‘ The fact is, I'don’t like that heap 


of bo—.” ‘Oh, never mind them. Why, lots of 
foxes have been in here. You're not more cowardly 
than other foxes, I hope. Look at their footprints.” 
‘* Yes, but I notice that all their footprints go one 
way. They all goin. None come out. If you can 
show me some made by foxes coming out, I'll go in ; 
but not unless."—2. M. Moffet, Purleigh, Frome, 
Eng. ’ 
Deceiving the Fire Fighters 

Again, the devil taketh him (v. 8). Satan is per- 
sistent, and the flames of temptation blaze up again 
and again. A large barn burned tothe ground in 
Newport, Kentucky, a few years ago. It took fire in 
the night, and by morning the firemen went home, 
leaving nothing but a smouldering pile of hay and 
straw. But three times that day, and for a week 
afterward, the fire unexpectedly broke out. If 
professional fire fighters can so easily be deceived 
and surprised, is it any wonder that the fires of sin 
deceive us? Jesus met Satan again and again, and 
in view of our danger bids us ‘‘ Watch and pray.’’— 
The Rev. Charles Darsie, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


Without the Aid of Mammon 

All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me (v. 9). But Devil-worship 
is not the only way to = power and honor among 
men. The late John Fiske of Harvard said to the 
young man in politics, ‘‘ Be ever ready to refute the 
idea that an ambitious youth must have money in his 
pocket before he can enter public life. ... Let your 
life be to the people an open k from whose pages 
they can read a story of honor and good purpose. 
When you have won the confidence of a hundred men, 
it will easy to win the confidence of a hundred 
more. ... Soon a thousand people will know you to 
trust you, and they will tell a thousand more.” And 
Professor Fiske’s program has been the political pro- 
gram of Folk and pene and Weatq¢ and Roosevelt. 
—The Rev. John F. Cowan, Boston. 


A Lesson from the Crow 

Then the devil leaveth him (v.11). One summer 
day I watched for a long time a crow successfully 
attacking a hawk much larger and more strongly 
built than itself. I noticed that its method was to 
keep above the hawk and strike downward. If we 
keep the best in us ‘‘ on top,” we may confidently en- 
gage any spiritual adversary.— Zhe Rev. H. G. Rich- 
ardson, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


& 
He is doubly armed who is sing le-hearted. 











The Perkins Home Letters 


A letter from the son, a busy merchant, who 
notes several ways in which one may be busy 


New York, Thursday. 
Dear Moruer: 


I am late writing my letter about the Sunday- 
school lesson this week, and I have but the one 
excuse to make,—that I have been so very busy, 
—and that’s the same excuse you’ve heard so often 
before, isn’t it ? 

Now I've got a new verse in my mind that seems 
to stand out as if it were in letters of gold: ‘‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” It stands out so clear 
that I’m almost ashamed to tell anybody I'm ‘too 
busy” to do anything else. What am I so busy 
about? Am I so busy accumulating the things that 
are only man-gotten that I haven't time for those 
that are God-given? Dear me, mother! this lesson 
gets hold of my heart in a searching way. Sure 
enough, we've got to work that we may live, but the 
question that insists on an answer is, Which is fore- 
most in my life,—my business, or my Father’s busi- 
ness? I've read about the Chicago man ‘‘ whose 
business was serving the Lord, but who packed pork 
to pay expenses!” 

ell, this lesson has enough in it to fill one's 
thoughts for along time. Jesus Christ was ‘‘ tempt- 
ed,” says the Book; and we begin to wonder what 
kind of a temptativn it was. Then, ‘‘one that hath 
been in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,” reads Hebrews. Now when I get this view 
of my Saviour before me, the gap of nineteen hun- 
dred years closes up, and Jesus seems to walk along 
the pace I took to-day, ‘‘ yet without sin.” If he 
could do that, I may surely try to live like him, for 
does he not know my needs ? 

I see two new pictures of Jesus. In one he’s meet- 
ing temptations like those I had to-day, Thursday, in 
the office and on the street ; yet he is ‘‘ without sin,” 
and I—well, I'll try again now. In the other picture, 
Jesus puts into one side of the scale a great many 
things that we strive to get rich in,—whether cattle 
or automobiles, meadow-land or a bank balance—and 
in the other side, he just puts that little sentence, 
‘“*Man shall not live by bread alone,”—and all our 
gains seem as light as a feather.. There seems to be 
only one way for earthly prosperity to weigh heavy 
in the heavenly balances, and that is when it’s on the 
same side as a soul striving for God. 

I've got my text for next week: I will strive first 
for God's gifts, and let man’s gains be secondary. 


Your loving son, 
Jim. 
% 


He has no heart for the battle who has no battle 
in his heart. 
oe 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


ITH a lesson like this, where the Bible itself is 
peculiarly rich in other passages that help to 
an understanding of the subject of the lesson, 

the superintendent has an opportunity which he 
would do well to use. Let him at least try the ex- 
periment, with the purpose of getting various classes 
to a definite part in the program before the lesson 
study. 

On small slips of paper write out five or six verses 
bearing on the subject of temptation,—one verse or 
more on each paper. As the teachers enter the 
room, distribute the papers to those whose classes 
are to share in the program, with the request that 
when the verse is called for by you, the class should 
rise and together read the verse from their Bibles. 

Just before the iesscn reading: ‘* What is the title 
of the-lesson to-day? Yes, and every one of us 
knows something about temptation, from his own 
daily life. But the Bible also tells us a great deal 
about temptation. Let us listen to its message as it 
speaks words of warning and encouragement to us. 

‘*Ought we to be sad and discouraged when we 
are tempted again and again? What does the Apos- 
tle James say about that? (The class having James 
I: 2, 3, 4, answers by reading these verses.) gain, 
what does James say about those who meet tempta- 
tion bravely and trustingly? (Another class reads 
James 1: 12.) But even though the overcoming of 
temptation gives us strength, shall we go needlessly 
to places where we are likely to be tempted, or do 
things that may lead us into temptation? What 
does Matthew 26: 41 tell us of Jesus’ word to his dis- 
ciples about this? And what did he teach his disci- 
ples to pray in what we call the Lord’s Prayer 
(Matt. 6: 13)? The Apostle Paul, after a long and 
winning fight against temptation, writes to the Cor- 
inthians the great reason why no child of God need 
be overcome by evil. Let us hear that reason for 
our encouragement” (1 Cor. ro: 13). 

The superintendent can find for himself passages 
that may be better suited to convey the impression 
he wishes his school to haye from the exercise. And 
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at the close of the class readings, he might well call 
for the Golden Text from the school as a whole be- 
fore the lesson is read. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Nore.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragra) 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the —_- of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers, 


The subject of this lesson is one which has been pictured by 
many artists, in one ey or another, and whatever value 
may attach to some of the pictures from the standpoint of a 
critic or in their use before discriminating adults, the fact re- 
mains that a number of the paintings are highly unsuitable 
for presentation to children. Tense Tthen-d ides of some of 
the well-known pictures are not recommended here. ‘‘ The 
Temptation of Christ,” by P. A. Shaffer, is perhaps better 
known than others, and the lantern-slide is a fine one. 
‘* Temptation,’’ by Cornicelius, will probably leave a lasting 
a9 ary as a reminder of this lesson. In, The Sunday 
School ‘Times Lesson Picture there is shown Mount Quaran- 
tania in Judea, the traditional Mount of Temptation. 


tate 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’’) 
‘“Forty days and forty nights."’ Psalm 62 . 5-8. . 
‘A charge to keep I have."’ (84: 3-4. 122: 1-4.) 
‘Fight the good fight.”’ Psalm’ 5 : 6-9. 
**O Jesus, I have promised." 3 
ee Spirit, heavenly (124 : 7-11. 184 : 7-11.) 
** What a friend we have in Jesus.”’ 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard !"’ 
** Yield not to temptation."’ 


a 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Christ’s Temptation as a Lesson for Us 


Psalm 119 : 81-84. 
(175 : 81-84. 253 : 1-3.) 


I. WHEN CHRIST WAS TEMPTED, AND WHEN .WE MAY BE, 
1. Even when Richly Endowed with the Spirit : 
Led up of the Spirit. : . tempted of the devil (1). 
Full of the Holy Spirit... was led (Luke 4 : 1). 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (Luke 4: 18). 
a. Even when in Communion with God Alone : 
Led... into the wilderness... tempted (1). 
I and the Father are one (John ro : 30). 
The Son of his love (Col. 1 : 13). 
3- When in Bodily Weakness : 
Fasted... hungered... tempter came (2, 3). 
Be sober, be watchful (1 Pet. 5: 8). 
Begotten of God keepeth himself (1 John 5 : 18). 


Il. HOW CHRIST WAS TEMPTED, AND HOW WE MAY BE, 
1. To Use Powers for Self, and not for God : 

Command . . . stones. become bread (3). 
Not looking . . . to his own things ( Phil. 2: 4). 
Men shall be lovers of self (2 Tim. 3 : 2). 


2. To Misinterpret and Misuse God’s Word: 

The devil... saith... it is written (5, 6). 
Not... handling the word. .. deceitfiilyy2 Cor. 4:2). 
Not as... corrupting the word of God (2°Cor; 2:17). >. > 


3- To Presume on God's Care : 

Cast thyself down... Bear thee up (6). 
Wherefore do ye tempt Jehovah ? (Exod. 17 : 2). 
Keep back . . . from presumptuous sins (Psa. 19 : 13). 


4. To Employ Worldly Methods in God’s Cause : 
Fall down and worship me (8, 9). 
My kingdom is not of this world (John 18 : 36). 
Weapons of our warfare . . . not of the flesh (2 Cor. 10:3, 4). 


Ill. HOW CHRIST OVERCAME, AND HOW WE MAY OVERCOME, 
1. By a Life of Absolute Faith : 
* Not live by bread alone... mouth of God (4). 
Trust in Jehovah, and do good (Psa. 37 : 3). 
Be not anxious for your life (Luke 12 : 22). 


2. By Insight into the Word : 

Again it is written... not make trial (7). 
Thy word have I laid up in my heart (Psa. 119 : rt). 
Seek ye out of the book of Jehovah (Isa. 34 : 16). 


3. By Entire Consecration to God : 

Worship the Lord. ... and him only (10. 
Profited . . . gain the whole-world ? (Luke 9 : 25). 
His servants ye are . . . whom ye obey (Rom. 6: 16). 


ol 


Lesson Calendar 


x. January 7.—The Shepherds Find Jesus... .. . Luke 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesu. : . . . . Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. Jannary 21.—The Boy Jesus .......... Luke 2: 40-52 
4. January 28.—The eo oa 8 ae Mark 1 : 1-11 

. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus. . . Matt. 4: 1-18 
8 February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen .. .. . . Luke 5: 1-21 
z February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum . Mark x : 21-34 
9- 


February 25.—Jesus' Power to Forgive ...... Mark 2.: 1-12 
March 4.—Jesus Tells Who are Blessed... .. . Matt. 5 : 1-6 
ro. March 11.—The Tongue and the Temper. ... . Matt. 5: 33-48 
rr. March 18.—Review 
za. March 25.—Temperance Lesson. ........ Prov.:23 : 29- 


JANUARY 20, 1906 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the Internatfonal 
Bible Reading A tion of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Matt. 4:1-1r . ... Phe temptation of Jesus 
Tuesday.—Deut. 8:1-6 .... .. .‘* Not by bread only” 
Wednesday.—Psa. 91:9-16. ..... . . Kept by angels 
Thursday.—Deut. 6: 3-16 . . ‘* Thou shalt not tempt” 
Prgay.—Jas. 2 8%S ww et Enduring temptation 
Saturday.—Eph. 6 : 10-18 6 0.6. 6 & 0, 6 Seen 
Sunday.—Heb. 2: 10-18 ........ Able to succor 


% 


Satan never offers everything to the man who 
can be bought for less. 





| Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
‘ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well at 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 

will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: Stcries from the Life of Jesus. 
Lesson Story: Jesus’ Victory over Temptation. 


Lesson Teaching: Because Jesus was Tempted, he 
Knows How to Help All who are Tempted. 


Golden Text: In all Points Tempted like as we are, 
yet without Sin. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A young man who worked in a store noticed, one 
day, after a woman had bought some goods and gone 
home, that he had charged her a few cents too much. 
At first he thought, ‘‘ Oh, well! I can give it to her the 
next time she comes to the store.” Then the Devil 
whispered, tempting him to ‘‘ Keep it, she will never 
miss it; never mind such a few cents.” The clerk 
said ‘‘ No,” and decided that just as soon as the store 
closed in the evening he would walk to her ‘home 
and give her the money. It was a long way and 
quite late when he reached the place, and the woman 


was much surprised, and said: ‘* You must be an 
honest young man. I shall be glad to trade with 
you.” e felt very happy as he walked home. Be- 


cause nothing could tempt him to be dishonest, he 
earned the nickname among his friends of *‘ Honest 
Abe” Lincoln, and afterwards he became President 
of.the United States. 

The Devil tempts everybody, even- good- people, 
very often: They cannot help being tempted, but 
they can help yielding, and each time they-refuse, 
they grow stronger. Our song teaches: 


** Yield not to temptation, for yielding is sin ; 
Each victory will help you some other to win.’’ 
Lesson. 
‘Our lesson tells of three temptations and three vic- 
tories of Jesus. (Begin the outline.) It was the 


Devil who.tempted ‘him:(add the names) when —— 
was in a very: lonesome: place. (Show the Times 





3 TEMPTATIONS 


3VICTORIES: 







CASTYOURSELF DOWN-NOL IS. 
WORSHIP ME” NOIWRITTEN’ 


THE DEVIL LEFT ANGELS CAME 
YIELD NOT TO TEMPTATION 











picture of Mt. Quarantania, or sketch a mountain.) 
After Jesus was baptized, he wanted to be alone; 
so he went to the wilderness among the rocks to 
think and pray about the great work of preaching, 
teaching, and healing, which he must soon begin. 
(The picture-roll illustrates this.) He was so inter- 
ested that he didn’t think about eating, but fasted forty 
days and nights, after which he became very hungry. 
The Devil knew that when Jesus was baptized God's 
voice had said: ‘* This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” So the Devil said: ‘If you are 
God's Son, command that these stones become bread,” 
or Make these Stones into Bread. (Write it.) But 
Jesus answered, ‘* No, it is Written,’’ etc. Next 
time the Devil tried some Bible verses, too. He 
took Jesus to a high part of the temple, and said: 
“If you are God’s Son, Cast Yourself Down’’ 
(write that); for it is written that God's angels will 
take eare of you,” etc. Again Jesus answered, even 
stronger, ** » it is Written,’’etc. (Read and ex- 


plain the entire Bible description before shortening 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4 (Matt. 4: 1-12) 


in the diogeem.) ain the Devil tried, 
saying, ** “730 4 and I will give 
you this world.” But Jesus answered, 
**No! Get thee hence, Satan, for it is 
written,” etc. Three times Jesus had 
told him what the Bible said, so the Devil 
knew it was useless to tempt Jesus an 


more just then, so The Devil t, an 
An Came and ministered unto him. 
(Add that.) 


Because Jesus was tempted, he under- 
stands just how we feel when we are 
tempted ; for ‘‘In all points he was 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Children are tempted in so many ways, 
but if we truly pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,” 
Jesus will help us to say No! : 

How often in the grocery the Devil 
says, ‘‘ Take an apple or peach or hand- 
ful of nuts.” Unless invited to do so, 
that is just as wrong as to take a piece 
of meat at the butcher’s, or a spool of 
thread or pair of mittens at the store. 


Add, * not to Temptation.’’ 
y No! 
he Devil tempts every boy to use 


one knows how 


cigarettes, and eve 
: 7 Oats you be brave 


much harm they do. 
enough to say: 


‘* Into my mouth they’ll never go ; 
When tempted, I will answer NO.” 


At school, Joe was splendid in arith- 
metic, but poor in spelling. Mabel was 
a fine speller, and sat opposite. On 
examination day, Joe forgot many words, 
and the Devil said, ‘*‘ Look on Mabel’s 
paper; she has them right.” Se Joe 
copied several, and the teacher saw him. 
She intended to talk to him after school, 
for she had always thought that Joe was 
honest. Just then the boy who was col- 
lecting the papers came to Joe’s desk, 
and she saw him tear his up, and say, 
**I haven’t any.’”’ She knew he had 
decided to take zero rather than to hand 
in a dishonest paper. . When school 
closed, she called Joe and said: *‘ I saw 
your struggle with temptation, and I am 
proud of a boy who conquered tempta- 
tion.” . Joe never cheated after that. 

Ethel and Frances were passing the 
candy store on the way to Sunday-school, 
when Ethel said, ‘‘ Let’s buy some cand 
and gum and divide.” rances said® 
‘* No! this is my Sunday-school’ money, 
and, bésides, mother says it is wrong 
to buy candy on Sunday.” But Ethel 
said, ‘‘ Oh, come on ; your mother won't 
know, neither will the teacher, and it 
looks so good.” Again Frances said No, 
and went on alone, while Ethel went 
into the store. When the teacher ex- 
plained what the offering was for that 
day, Francés was so glad she had not 
spent her money,and Ethel felt ashamed, 
for she had none to give. In many such 





ways the Devil tempts all children. 
Learn to say ‘‘ No! no! no!” 


Peoria, ILL. . 
, < 


Struggle is God's way to strength. 
<_0 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ou will make this experience of Jesus 
valuable to your pupils according 
to the degree in which you make 
it appear like the experience of tempta- 
tion in young persons who seek, as he 
did, to do the will of God—to be pure, 
unselfish, and to use their powers to 
make others Christlike. During his 
whole life Jesus was exposed to tempt- 
ations just as real as ours are (Heb. 4: 
15). e ripened’ in holy character 
through resisting them (Heb. 5: 8, 9). 
Probably his greatest struggle against 
the enticements of evil was just before 
his crucifixion (Matt. 26: 37-41). But 
here, on the threshold of the mission to 
which he: found himself suddenly sum- 
moned, he was tested by the contrast 
between what he knew the people would 
expect of him and his own ideal of the 
kingdom he would establish. Do not 
shrink from trying to imagine yourself 
in his place, for only by doing this can 
you apprehend his motive and his re- 
solves. 

There is no limit to the speculations 
which have been published about the 
meaning of this sapernrnee of Jesus. 
But study .prayerfully the situation— 
the life of Jesus thus far, the condition 
of the Jews, the hopes of the patriotic 
ones, the failures of other men who had 
assumed the mission of the Messiah 
(Acts 5:36; 21: 38), and the meaning 
and progress of the kingdom of God as 
Jesus afterwards taught it. Then form 
your own judgment in sympathy with 
your pupils, and show them that the 
results of Jesus’ temptation were : 

A. Victory Over the Kingdom of Evil. 
The Holy Spirit which took possession 
of him (John 1 : 33) impelled him to go 
apart by himself to face his future, and 
that future inevitably included the 
temptation to doevil (Luke 4:1, 2). To 
him and to his apostles Satan was an 
active person. Thirty-two times he is 
mentioned by name in the New Tes- 
tament, and thirty-six times us diabo/os, 
the prince of demons. The kingdom 
which Christ came to establish is not 
more real than the say, ving which he 
came to destroy. We fear Satan too 
little, are too careless about going into 
his ways (1 Pet.5: 8,9). But Jesus re- 
sisted all his attacks, and conquered 
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him completely (Luke 4:13). Tell your 
pupils how they may resist as success- 
ully the prince of the kingdom of evil 
(Heb. 2 : 18). 

A Man’s Triumph Over the Kingdom of 
Evil. Satan approached Jesus just as 
he a hes us. It behooved Jesus 
in all t ings to be made like his breth- 
ren. He had a human body, a human 
mind, a human heart, a human will. 
He was a child, a schoolboy, an appren- 
tice, a carpenter, a son, a brother, a 
neighbor. He suffered in the wilderness 
from want, weariness, hunger. He felt 
the keenest temptations of natural ap- 

tite, of pride, of ambition. No hint 
1s given us by Matthew or Luke of the 
struggle of that long period of solitude 
described as ‘‘forty days.” But they 
tell us how he faced the dramatic three- 
fold temptation at the end of that time. 

The first was addressed to his phy- 
sical appetite, After long fasting in his 
conflict with the powers of evil, in con- 
nog | what he would do as the Mes- 
siah of the Jews, he was seized with 
pangs of intense hunger. Looking on 
the flat stones of the desert lying like 
loaves around him, the suggestion came 
to him that he, as he was the Messiah 
of God, could by a command make them 
into bread. t once he saw what 
seemed a way to fulfil his mission—to 
use his power as the ‘Son of God to sat- 
isfy the most clamorous desires of the 
people, and thus to solve *the prob- 
ems which they would not then work 
out for themselves. But he saw also 
that this would not make them worth- 
ier thgn they were already to bless man- 
kind as the chosen people of God. 
Then he thought of a word of their 
Holy Law, and spoke it (v. 4). 

The second temptation was addressed 
to his pride. He could impress . the 
whole nation by some wonder-working 
deed like casting himself down from 
the temple pinnacle, and so enlist them 
to do his bidding. He recalled a prom- 
ise of the’ Holy Sctiptures, that the 
faithful’ servant of God could do this 
(v. 6; Psa.. gt 1 11).42): But he knew 
that-such a:deed would not change the 
character of the people, and out of the 
depths of his soul he uttered another 
word of the Law (v. 7). 

The third temptation ‘was to do honor 
to powers of evil which he had been sent 
to. subdue and destroy,...Thus he might 
win a quick victory for righteousness by 
a temporary alliance with evil. It may 
have seemed for a moment a small price 
to pay for a great good. But the base- 
ness of the scheme led him instantly to 
reccil from it, with another word of the 
Law (v. 10). 


A Victory for Men Over the Kingdom 


of Evil. The Messiah came to save the 








LOST EYESIGHT 


Through Coffee Drinking 


Some people question the statements 
that coffee hurts the delicate nerves of 
the body. Personal experience with 
thousands proves the general statement, 
true and physicians have records of great 
numbers of cases that add to the testi- 
mony. 

The following is from the Rockford, 
Il, Register-Gazette : 

Dr. William Langhorst of Aurora has 
been treating one of the queerest cases 
of los$ eyesight ever in history. - The 
patient is O. A. Leach of Beach county, 
and in the last four months he has doc- 
tored with all of the specialists about the 
country and has at last returned home 
with the fact impressed on his mind that 
his case is incurable. 

A portion of the optic nerve has been 
ruined; rendering his sight so limited 





that he is unable to see anything before 
him, but he can see plainly anything at 
the side of him. There have bean Sat 
few cases of its kind before and they 
have been caused by whiskey or tobacco. 
Leach has never used either; but has 
been a great coffee drinker and the spec- 
ialists have decided that the case has 
been caused by this. Leach stated him- 
self that for several years he had drank 
three cups of coffee for breakfast, two at 
noon.and one at night. According to the 
records of the specialists of this country 
this is the first case ever caused by the 
use of coffee. 

The nerve is ruined beyond aid and his 
case is incurable.. The fact that makes 
the case a queer one is that the sight 
forward has been lost and the side sight 
has been retained. According to the 
doctor’s statement the young man will 
have to give up coffee or the rest of his 
sight will follow and the entire nerve be 
ruined.—Register-Gazelte. 





Let it be remembered that the eyes 
may be attacked in one case and the 
stomach in another, while in others it 
may be kidneys, heart, or the general 
nervous system. The remedy is obvious 
and should be adopted before too late. 

Quit coffee, if you show incipient dis- 
ease. 

It is easy if one can have well-boiled 
Postum Food Coffee to serve for the hot 
morning beverage. The withdrawal of 
the old kind of coffee that is doing the 
harm, and the supply of the elements in 
the Postum which Saoars uses to rebuild 
the broken down nerve cells, insures a 
quick return to the old joy of strength 
and health, and it's well worth while to 
be able again to ‘‘do things” and feel 
well, There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 
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AGRON fares evawbe cet er 


If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name 
and address in the space above, tear off this 
corner and mail to 
Battle 


could convince 
you in this ad. of the value 
to YOU of our FREE new 
book, “THE BATTLE CREEK 
IpEa,” you would be glad to 
pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you 
how to be well and strong without taking 
drugs or medicines, 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a 
stamp—we sead it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own 

health—and the good health of those 

lear to you—is worth a postal, send us one 

to-day (or use above coupon) and we will for- 
ward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in ong way by 
answering this advertisement. ou are 
neither required to buy anything nor to prom- 
ise anything, All we ask is that you read the 
book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own 
home, without ney de, our daily routine 
in any way, a sane, healthful life—the life that 
has restored thousands to health at the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. P 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all 
diseases are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health. It is 
all in the choice of foods. ‘‘ The Battle Creek 
Idea”’ will tell you how to choose right, so as 
to get and keep good health. 

i the health is worth having, the book is 
worth asking for to-day. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. E. 80, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















nation and make it such a blessing to 
mankind asthe prophets had foretold. 
He must therefore face the disappoint- 
ment. which all the people waae: feel 
in.a Messiah. who they would find did 
not seek to restore them to national in- 
dependence and prosperity, but rather 
to holiness of character in which alone 
the a abides which conquers the 
world. e saw before him a life of 
struggle and suffering and the reproach 
| of a nation he loved more than life. At 
| the end of his career was a death of shame 
| —the cross. 

As he sank to the earth, utterly ex- 
hausted with the mental struggle, and 
lay there, he became conscious of unseen 
ministries. An inward joy took posses- 
sion of him, and gave him strength, 
He knew that his will and the will of his 
Father were one (v. II). 

Your task in this lesson is to show how 
young persons can find encouragement, 
strength, and fellowship with Jesus 
Christ in conquering their temptations. 
Show them that the chief necessity of 
life is not gratification of appetite which 
is not wrong, but keeping in harmony 
with God’s law interpreted to us by the 
life and teachings of Jesus; that the 
spiritual re-creation of men is not ac- 
complished by wonder-working, but by 
making Jesus Christ Lord of the con- 
science, will, and affections ; that the 
opportunity to use the Devil for good 
ends is always a temptation from him. 
Then show what John meant when he 
said, ‘Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.” 


Boston. ap 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Temptation of Jesus 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARAGION (Matt. 4: 
1-11; Mark r : 13). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
It will always be somewhat of a 
oo to devout people to explain 
ow a sinless soul like that of Jesus 
could undergo temptation. Yet his sin- 
lessness and his temptations are unde- 
niable. He himself defied his enemies 
to find upon him the stains and scars of 
common men. He himself must have 
communicated to his disciples the facts 
regarding this period of solitary tempta- 
tion. 
To the student of the whole life of 
( Continued on next page, first column) 
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Money in 


with Pearline washing. Lese buytag of 
clothes. Everything lasts longer. 

does old style washing do to the clothes? 
Just listen to that grinding and crunch- 


ing when they’re rubbed on the wash 


board. How can an 
rubbing? PEAR 


hing stand. euch 
saves that. Make 


sure that everything is washed with Pearl- 
ine, simply to 699 


Save the wear and tear 
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‘Jesus and of his methods of teaching, 
these three temptation episodes read 
like three parables of temptation. When 
Jesus chose to relate them to his disci- 

les, he put them into this readily-appre- 
Contes and never-forgettable form. 
Such a student would not regard himself 
as forced to interpret as literal experi- 
ences the conducting Jesus to the pinna- 

cle of the temple or to the summit of a 
lofty mountain. To have done these 
things in imagination would create the 
conditions of severe temptation. 

Jesus seems in solitude—not unlike 
Saul in Arabia—to have come to a deci- 
sion in regard to his work on behalf of 
Israel. Conscious of the approval and 
support of his heavenly Father. he;had 
to consider the question of earthly ways 
and means. How far should he use the 
divine support to shorten’or emphasize 
his work for men? Never in unworth 
ways, he-determined: He and his fol- 
lowers would get their bread like other 
men. He would depend, not. upon por- 
tents, but upon daily manifestations of 
godliness, for winning men to his sup- 
port. He would resolutely maintain at 
all hazards the ideals and standards in 
which he believed, not even trying to 
gain the.world at a stroke by compro- 
mising. So perfectly had he assimilated 


the deep thought of the. Scripture that |. 


in every case it gave him his clue. 

It was a notable struggle, and a very 
real one, whose full significance only the 
student of his whole active life can ap- 
preciate. Repeatedly these tempta- 
tions came to the Master in varied forms, 
but were invariably met in the spiritual 
strength and.independence of this expe- 
rience, Jesus would do his work only 
in divine fashion, according to the genu- 
ine will of God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will ‘be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Studies of the temptation are number- 
less. Fairbairn’s ‘‘Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
Rhees’ ‘Life of Jesus,” Valling’s 
‘Jesus Christ,” and a host of writers 
look at it from ‘more or less independent 
viewpoints. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 


1. The Meaning of the Temptation 
to Jesus. (1.) With what conceivable 
motive would Jesus retire to the desert 
after Sepemanig anonoes of divine ap- 
pointment to Messiahship? (2.) Does 
this exhaust the significance of his re- 
tirement ? 

2. lts Scene. (3) Why should Jesus 
have gone away into solitude? (4.) 
Where would he find the kind of solitude 
he seemeti to crave ? 

3. The Record. (5.) Is there any sig- 
nificance in the fact that Luke relates 
the incidents of the temptation in an or- 
der different from that of Matthew ? 
(6.) Are we justified in discussing these 
three incidents as pictorial representa- 
tions of the real but spiritual experience 
of Jesus ? 

4. The Temptation of Physical Need. 
(7.) Why was not Jesus justified in using 
his miraculous powers for satisfying a 
personal need ? 

5. The Temptation of the Conscious- 
ness of Divine Nearness. (8.) Why 
was it wrong to make use even of spec- 
tacular methods of promoting the end 
desired ? 

6. The Temptation of the Sense of 


Power. (g9.) Iscompromise for the sake 
of conquest ever right ? 

7. é¢ Conclusion, (10.) Why (Luke 
4:13) was even Jesus unable to settle 
temptation for good and all ? 

IV. Some Leapinc TxHovucuts. 
(General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Our time of deadly temptation is when 
we are conscious of strength. 

The most potent defense against it in 
every form is the consciousness of God. 

Boston. 

b 


It ts not alone the Scripture you learn 
that guards you; it is the Scripture 
you live. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert: E. Speer 








February 4, 1906. New Work We May 
Do ‘‘for Christ and the Church.” 
Luke 12 : 48; (last half) ; Gen, 

12 :,1-3,; Gal. 3:9. Christian. , 
Endeavor Day. Conse- 
cration meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Our responsibility for gifts (Luke 


13 : 6-9). 

TuES.—"'Stir up the gift of God" (2 Tim. 
12 1-6). 

WED.—Obeying God's call (Acts 22 : 1- 
ar). 

THURS.—Going. forward (Heb. 5 : 12-16: 


3). 
Fri.—In faith (Num, 13 : 26- 











30). 
SAT.—Overcoming all (Josh. 14 : 6-14). 





Mention some good we miss by not trying. 

Name new demands these new times make 
upon us. 

Suggest ways for pushing the ‘‘ Extension 
Campaign.” 

ET us not be afraid to venture out 
into new undertakings, God's call 
to Abraham is ever coming to men, 

‘‘ Arise and move on.” That is not acall 
to forsake duty or to abandon present 
difficult tasks. There are people who 
like to interpret it in this way. They 
are always trying something new. The 
consequence Is that they never get any- 
thing done, but are ever dropping each 
piece of work incomplete, in order to 
take up something new. God does not 
summon us to such behavior, But he 
does expect us to be moving, leaving 
behind a trail of finished work. The 
good work we are doing we are to con- 
tinue doing. But we are to undertake 
also some new work. 


One good piece of new work we can 
do is to stop any old useless work. 
Sometimes we keep on doing something 
just because we have always done it. 
We have always followed a certain 
order in the meetings. We have al- 
ways left certain work to certain people. 
We have always gone in a certain rut. 
One of the best new things we can do 
may be to stop doing these old things. 
Oftentimes the greatest impediment to 
undertaking new work is the existence 
of outgrown old work. 

, 
« 


The place to begin in doing new work 
is inside. We have fallen into certain 
habits, and in consequence we think we 
can not do differently. We never led a 
meeting. We are sure we can’t. We 





never spoke to ~ one about Christ. 
We never could. € are sure we could 
not teach a class in the Sunday-school or 
take any active part in the work of the 
church. The best new work we can do 
is to.rise above this unbelief, and to be 
willing to try to do what we have never 
done, and what we can only learn to do 
by trying to do it. a 


Then outside of our own livés, in our 


homes, churches and communities, there 
are things to be done that have been 
always here, but have not been done 
before. We have grown so accustomed 
to things as they are, that perhaps we 
do not see these things; but to-day is a 
time to look forthem. What could 
improved in our homés? Do we have 
family worship? Do we talk profitably 
at the table? Do we esteem the other 
members of the household above our- 
selves? What needs to be done in our 
church? Howcan the building be made 
more attractive ?. What people are there 
who have always lived in the town, but 
have never been brought. into the 
church? And now that we look around, 
we see a score of things which the com- 
munity needs. All these are just like 
the call of God to Abraham. hey bid 
us to rise up and do. 


And besides, every church and com- 
munity is ever changing. New condi- 
tions bring new needs: -It is so of the 
whole world. Where it was closed’ to 
our fathers, it is all opentous. There 
are only two or three lands left to which 
we can not: freely go with the gospel. 
Wars and upheavals have broken u 
the soil for a sowing of the true seed, 
and the new opportunity calls for new 
work, Every individual and every 
Christian organization should undertake 
more new work this year in the form of 
striving for the evangelization of the 
world. 

% 


Our responsibility for new work is 
arabe to our ability to do it. 


hatever ability we have.we may be. 


sure God has provided work for, and 
there is no work which he. offers us 
which he will not give us ability to do. 


Dead machines must always do the 
same old work. They are good in pro- 
portion as they continue doing it. 


Living Christians must not: be inferior 
to dead machines. They, too, must do 
well all old work still to be done. But 
they must be superior to dead machines, 
- see also new work to be done and 

o it. 








Unconscious Poisoning 
How it Often Happens from Coffee 


‘*T had no idea,” writes a Duluth man, 
‘* that it was the coffee I had been drink- 
ing all my life that was responsible for 
the headaches which were growing upon 
me, for the dyspepsia that no medicines 
would relieve, and for the acute nervous- 
ous which unfitted me not only for work, 
but also for the most ordinary social 
functions. 

‘* But at last the truth dawned upon 
me; I forthwith bade the harmful bever- 
age a prompt farewell, ordered in some 
Postum, and began touse it. The good 
effects of the new food drink were appar- 
ent within a very few days. My head- 
aches grew less frequent, and decreased 
in violence ; my stomach grew strong 
and able to digest my food without dis- 
tress of any kind ; my nervousness has 
gone, and I am able to enjoy life with 
my neighbors and sleep soundly o’ nights. 
My physical strength and nerve power 
have increased so much that I can do 
double the work I used to do, and feel 
no undue fatigue afterwards. 

‘* This improvement set in just as soon 
as the old coffee poison had so worked out 
of my system as to allow the food ele- 
ments in the Postum to get a hold to 
build me up again. I cheerfully testify 
that it was Postum and Postum alone 
that did all this, for when I began to 
drink it I ‘threw physic to the dogs.’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; 

There’s a reason. Read the famous 
little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. 
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REBUILDING—_ 
NOT PATCHING. 
A ser: water won't 

give a flesh-poor horse new 

strength; nalthet will a coat 
of paint make a tumble-down 
house weather-proof. If your 
strength is at low ebb, diges- 
tion poor, nerves weak and 
blood poor, you want some- 


thin to make new blood and 
build up new strength and 
tissue. Scott’s Emulsion is 


the best available remedy 
for enriching the blood and 
giving new strength to the 
body. It’s a great flesh build- 
er, a valuable and reliable re- 
pairer of all wasting. Scott’s 
Emulsion is nourishment; it 
doesn't patch up, it rebuilds. 








THE 
Wabash System 


The Great Intermediate 





Through Car Service is 
Operated Between 


New York, Boston, 
and 
Chicago and St. Louis 
and with but one change to 
Kansas City and Omaha 


All trains are served oy Diane Cars on 


which service is first-class in every par- 


ticular C..S. Crane, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 





Southern’s Palm Limited: 


Commencing January 8th, the ‘* SOUTH- 
ERN’S PALM LIMITED’”’ via Southern 
Railway will be inaugurated. The equip- 
ment of this train consists exclusively of Com- 
partment-cars, Pullman Sleeping-cars, Obser- 
vation-car, Club-car and Southern Railway 
Dining-car, of the most recent design and 
is electric lighted throughout. The style of 
the train is somewhat different than that of 
former seasons and is in every respect more 
comfortable and convenient in its appoint- 
ments, The Conductors and train attend- 
ants are carefully selected from the very best 
and most experienced employees, and every 
facility for the comfort and convenience of its 
patrons has been arranged. 

The most modern Block Signals have been 
installed on the main line with an operator 
at every three and one half miles distance 
and all trains are very carefully guarded at 
all hours of the day and night by competent 
and experienced telegraphers. 

Mr. Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 








din ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tsement in The Sunday School Times. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4 
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A fact easily proved. 





BENSDORP’S 


‘ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


because of its DOUBLE 
STRENGTH is the most 


Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartiett, importer, Boston. 








The Christmas-Giving Honor Roll 


If your Sunday-school conducted a Christmas-giving exercise, and is 
not named here, report it at once to the Times, and it will be included 
in the continuation of this Honor Roll, to be published in an early issue. 


ORE than one hundred and eighty 
Sunday - schools,. in forty - one 
states, provinces, territories, and 

foreign countries, have reported to. The 
Sunday School Times their observance 
of Christmas, 1905, by giving, rather 
than receiving, as a school. The 
Editor has yet to learn of any Sunday- 
school that ever tried the giving plan 
and then went back to the old way /of 
getting. 
come to have a new meaning to such 
schools as are enrolled here, and théir 
unanimous word would be to all others 
who have not yet joined them, ‘‘ Try it 
next Christmas.’’ Varied details of the 
Christmas-Giving Exercise were described 
in The Sunday School Times of Novem- 
ber 11, November 25, and December 2, 
1905 ; and the matter will be fully pre- 
sented again in these columns. next 
autumn, in ample time for the Christmas 
preparations. 

This Honor Roll is arranged alpha- 
betically by states, provinces, etc., and 
will be continued in a later issue. 


First Baptist, Jonesboro, Ark. ;: R. ai oy 

Winfield (M. Church, South), Little k, 
Ark. George Thornburg. 

Nelson Methodist, Nelson, B. C., Canada, 

Presbyterian, Corning, Cal. H. M. Bissell. 

Hermon Free Methodist, Hermon, Cal, Mrs. 
M. E. Griffith. 

Congregational, Lockeford, Cal. Mrs. H. L, 

emangeot. 

First Christian, Pasadena, Cal. The Rev. Sum- 
ner T. Martin, Pastor. 

First Baptist, Durango, Col. 

First M. E., Pueblo, Col. 

Elmwood Union, Elmwood, Conn. Miss E. S. 
Talcott. 

Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. George H. 


Huntington. - 
South Park M. E., Hartford; Conn. Harry E. 
Parkhurst. 
First Church, Middletown, Conn. Seward v. 
‘ Coffin. 


Presbyterian, Americus, Ga. G. W. Bacot. 
Forsyth Baptist, Forsyth, Ga. 

First M. E., Waycross, Ga. 

Fifty-second Avenue Congregational, Austin, 


First M. E., Bloomington, IIl. 

Convention Congregational, Chicago, IIL _ E. 
E. Northway. 

Hamlin Avenue M. E., Chicago, Il. 

First Baptist, Elgin, Ili. W. Kimball. 

First Baptist, Evanston, Ill, L. A. Trowbridge. 

First Presbyterian, Homer, Ill. E. T. Rickard. 

United Presbyterian, Olena, Il. 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Faney Prairie, Il 
Mrs. J. S. Keing. 

Presbyterian, Paris, Ill. C. E. Schenck. 

First Congregational, Peoria, IIL 


-Methodist Episcopal, Attica, Ind. 


Christian Church, Frankfort, Ind. 


The birthday of. Christ has 





Methodist, Frankfort, Ind. 

Presbyterian, Frankfort, Ind. 

‘Central Christian, Huntington, Ind. H. S. 
Butler. 

Logansport Baptist, Logansport, Ind. F. O. 
Beroth. 


Westminster Presbyterian, Dubuque, Ia. B. 
M. Harger. 

First Presbyterian Church, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
W. R. Cowan. 

First Presbyterian, Hutchinson, Kan. A. W. 
McCandless. 

Methodist Episcopal, Oakley, Kan. 

Willowdale b: B., Solomon,:Kan. Mrs, Lucy 
i. Ridings. 

Euclid Avenue M. E., Topeka, Kan. 
E. Dougherty. 

First Baptist, Topeka, Kan. J. S. West. 


George 


First M. E., Topeka, Kan. John V. Abra- 
hams, 

Parkland Christian, Louisville, Ky. M. C. 
Settle. 

Second Raptist, Bangor, Me. 

Grace M. E., Bangor, Me. 


Belfast Baptist, Belfast, Me. 

Friends’ Bible school, Freeport, Me. 
wick. 

Newdale Methodist, Newdale, Manitoba, Can. 

Bethel Methodist, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
Claude E. Kilborn. 

Govans’ M. E., Govans, Md, The Rev. H. F. 
Downs, pastor. 

Roland Park Presbyterian, Roland Park, Bal- 
timore, Md. John T. Hill. 

Presbyterian, Sparrows Point, Md. The Rev. 
A. Burtis Hallock, pastor. 

ay a , Millbury, Mass. George 


Bruns- 


The M. E., Pittsfield, Mass. Robert Andrews. 

Perkins Street Baptist, Somerville, Mass. Harry 
F. Lowell. 

Wesley M. E., Springfield, Mass. W. F. An- 
drews. 

First Baptist Church, Wakefield, Mass. W. C. 
Campbell. 

First Congregational, Whitman, Mass. How- 
ard S. Bak 


‘ er. 

Friends Bible School, Worcester, Mass. 

Brown City M. E., Brown City, Mich. Carrie 
E. Harvey. 

Clinton Avdane Baptist, Detroit, Mich. G. 
Neville Wheat. 

Holly Presbyterian, Holly, Mich. A. E. 
Harger. 

Free Baptist, Mason, Mich. Frank Stillson. 

Congregational Church, Austin, Minn. 

First Presbyterian, Hallock, Minn. 

Tabernacle Baptist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Macalester Presbyterian, St. Paul, Minn. W. 

. Amos. 
The ecg S. Methodist, Slater, Miss. J. B. 


- Land. 
Methodist Episcopal, Missoula, Mont. J. H. 
Inch. 


United Presbyterian, Dunbar, Neb. David 
Scott. 

Methodist Episcopal, Lexington, Neb. Rev. 
George P. Trites, Pastor. 

Methodist, Peru, Neb. 

Presbyterian, Bound Brook, N. J. Herbert 
Lloyd. 

Park Presbyterian, Newark, N. J. E. W. 
Struble. 

First Presbyterian, Boonville, N. Y. The Rev. 

F. Jessey, Pastor. 


Bushwick Avenue» Certral M. E., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Frank L. Brown. 

Lewis Avenue Congregational, pecans, N.Y. 

yeres egy Baptist, Brooklyn, N N. ¥. Ww. 


St John . M. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Presbyterian, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First United Presbyterian, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Methodist, Cobleskill, N. Y. re Ryder. 

Second Presbyterian, Delhi, N 

Free Methodist, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Rondout co Kingston, N. Y. Irving 
W. Scot 


Pibhyvtnan, McGraw, N. Y. 
Second Presbyterian, Middletown, N.Y. E. 
T. Hanford. 

Presbyterian, Mohopac Falls, N. Y. 
Reformed Church, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. F. P. 
DeWitt. 
First Baptist, Newport, N. Y. Ben L. Ford. 

Brick ‘Presbyterian’ } New York se § 

Church of the Covenant, New York City. 

Fordham M. E., New York City. The Rev. 
W. B. Tower. 

34th Street Reformed, New York City. R. H. 


Robinson. 

Nunda Presbyterian, Nunda, N. Y. Charles 
E. Pratt. 

Monroe Avenue M. E., Rochester, N.Y. J. B. 
Kalbfus. 


The Presbyterian, Rome, N. Y._ R. C. Briggs. 

Scotia Baptist, Scotia, N. Y. 

hie gig Steuben County, Hammonds- 
port Rev. Theodore Melville Car- 
isk, pais 


First Baptist, Syracuse, N. Y. Y. A. Blank. 

First Presbyterian, Waterloo, N. Y. James C. 
Garrison. 

Waterville Presbyterian, Waterville, N. Y. 

Presbyterian, Weedsport, N. Y. Charles M. 
Adams. 

First Presbyterian, Durham, N. C. 

Brunswick Street Methodist, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Can. Dr. Frank Woodbury. 

St. Matthias Church of England, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Can. R, A. Heltz 

First Presbyterian, Cadiz, O. A. P. Sheriff. 

West Grove Friends’, Cadiz, O. 

Linnwood yor Cincinnati, O. R.E. Blair. 

Mt. = aptist, Cincinnati, O. John D. 

Avehweod Avenue Congregational, Cleve- 
land, O. “t. 

Scranton Avenue Free Baptist, Cleveland, O. 
F. H. Ellenberger. 

Grace Reformed, Columbiana, O. 

Salem, Dalton, O.' J. H. Tschantz. 

Windermere Presbyterian, East Cleveland, O. 
W. T. Hudson. 

First Baptist, Hubbard, O. F. A, Jewett. 

Baptist Chiirch, Martinsburg, O. Mary “A. 
Bowman. 

Presbyterian, Mount Pleasant, O. 

Christian; Mount Healthy, O. - HH: C. Slete. 

Sunday-school of the Church of Christ, Paines- 
ville, O 

First Methodist Protestant, Tiffin, O. 
Crates S. Johnson, pastor: 

Grace Reformed, Tiffin, O. 

Washington Street Congregational, Toledo, O. 
Marion Lawrance. 

Putnam Presbyterian, Zanesville, O. The Rev. 
George R. Dickinson,» D.D., pastor. 

Baptist, Ingersoll, Ontario, Can. 

Chalmers Presbyterian, Kingston, Ontario, 
Can. William Ward. 

—_—— Road Baptist, Toronto, Ontario, 

an. 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian, Keewatin, Ontario, 

Can. John W. Little. 


The Rev. 


Dominion Methodist, Ottawa, Can. H. W. 
Chamberlain. 

heey Avsans Baptist, Ottawa, Can. H. W. 

Free Methodist of Apollo, Apollo, Pa. T. J. 


Baldrige. 

Presbyterian, Columbia, Pa. Rev. Ely, pastor. 

Presbyterian, Du Bots, Pa. W. C. Puntz. 

Methodist Episcopal and United Presbyterian. 
Eau Claire, Pa. Mrs. R. J. McCandless. 

First Presbyterian, Erie, Pa. ohn G. Miller. 

Messiah Lutheran, Harrisburg, Pa. John H. 
Fager. 

Coopértown Union, Haverford Township, Pa. 

ranklin A. Dakin. 

Hookstown, U. P., Hookstown, Pa. ‘The Rev. 
F. G. Wright, pastor. 

Central Presbyterian, McKeesport, Pa. The 
Rev. Kinley McMillan, pastor. 

Osceola = E., Osceola Mills, Pa. S. W. Mc- 


Larre 

Walnut Street Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Raymond H. Wilson. 

Tabernacle Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. DeB. K. Ludwig and Philip E. Howard. 

Point Breeze Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa. Sam- 
uel Woods. 

First M. E., Pottstown, Pa. W. W. Dill. 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Waynesburg, Pa. 

A. F, Randolph. 

United Brethren in Christ, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

United Brethren, Juana Diaz, Porto Rico. Rev. 
Philo W. Drury. 


Foreig 

Bournville School, Ruskin Hall, Bournville, 
England. Miss Archibald. 

St. James, West Streatham, London, England. 
H. W. Fox 

Listerhills Conepenationsl, Bradford, York- 
shire, England. A. E. Lancaster. 





( To be continued in a cater issue.) 
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A Universal Remedy 
for Pains in the Back. 


For pains in the region of the 
Kidneys or for a Weak Back 
the plaster should be applied 
as shown in illustration. 
REMEMB E R—Allcock’s 


Plasters 
use over 58 years. Jam Ley 
plasters and 











UNXLD 


SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


THE vc “Or 
HOUSAND. Songs for ali dccasions. Most 
wee sa school book on the market. $25.00 
the hundred th bound, 


POR GOSPEL MEETINGS 
New Songs of the Gospel, No. 2. 


Contains ‘‘ Tell Mother I'll be There,” and 132 other 
ee 10 cents the Copy i $8.00 the "hundred. Send 
‘ 


returnable sample pay Jroctaae. St., Phile. 
Hall-Mack Co. iss Finn Ave, N. Y. 
$ Seel 

01 T-s WORTH csing 
Rortbfield bypmnal 


£O. C. STEBBING. 


iTS 3 SALE Bors > GOOD 





“The Northiteld ts BEANE 
Pm hy ety ih Se } Beate 
+o se ¥ 
< the “ Hymas.” 


Published by the publishers of famous “Gospel 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©0., New York or Chicage. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


to have a new song book in your church or 
Sunday school when you can get them for $3 
oe coat GObest songs. Words and music. All 

. and every song the very best. 
Send 5 pam ‘in etemepe for sam copy. 
Address B. A. K. Hacxett, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LIVE SONGS 


found in Tiitman’ . Send 24c. and 
get a full cloth- | copy Sone! °. 


Charlie D.Tiliman, 14 Austell Bidg..Atlanta, Ga. 


GREE COU AT HOME. Write Presiden 
De rs CE. Ce 


— TOURS TO EUROPE — 


Sy White Star and Red Star Lines, accoun' 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all ses. Send for itineraries to 


B. &. LATHROP, TRE TREMORT TEMPLE BOSTON 









































Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 





mouth and throat. In boxes only. 


— 























This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are brigi.:« as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por fotks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no like cleanly 
surroundin, Ce the pe 
cher keeps i Sole sad ovecy part of 


his shop spick an It’s as true 
of the home: sdiiploe on cooking utensils 
tal table furniture gives a et to the 


lainest meal, and a cak 


SAPOLI 
thing ab ig shout tho itobon will be Fil be olsen 


























. A Good Thing 


When It Comes Along Don't let It Get 
Away P7v7om.You 


‘T really feel that it is hardly possible 
to say too much in favor of.Grape-Nuts 
as a health food,” writes a Chica 
woman : 

‘For 9 or ro years I had suffered from 
indigestion caused by the continued use 
of coffee and. rich,-heavy, greasy. foods. 
My ailments made my ife so wretched 
that I was eager to ‘try anything that 
held out a promise of-help. - And that is 
how. I happeved to’ buy a package of 
Gra Nuts food last ‘spring. 

hat ended my ®xperiments. For in 
Giunta I found exactly what I 
wanted and needed. From the day I be- 
gan to use it I noticed an improvement 
and in a very few weeks I found my 
health completely. restored. the? Be 
ive apparatus now works 
have gained in weight poe a moog a 
life is a very pleasant thing to me so 
long as I use Grape-Nuts once or twice 
aday. I have found by experiment that 
if I leave it off for a few days my health 
suffers. 

*\A physician in wn has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, and 
the secret of it is that he compels his 
patients to use Grape-Nuts fcod— it ai- 
ways brings back. the ;power of diges- 
tion.” Name given by Postum e 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Weilville,” in pkgs. 

N. B.—Agreeable.to promise we state 
that the hand shcwn in the magazines 
belongs to Mr. & Mrs. C. W. Post, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


THE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY 


With all the virtues of its predecessors 
and a hundred new virtues of its own 


HELPFUL— ILLUMINATING — SCHOLARLY 


TARBELL’S 
TEACHER’S GUIDE 


To the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1906 
By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. | 


Invaluable to the Superintendent, the Teacher and the Student. Adapted 


to every grade, from that above the primary up to 
and including Bible classes, 


READY OF REFERENCE 


IMMEASURABLY THE BEST TEACHER’S GUIDE 


Contains: Explanations of Words and Fhrases, ive ‘from 
Helpful Writers, Descriptions of Oriental Life and Customs, The Personal 
Thought, Subjects for Bible Class Discussion, Outline of the Life of Christ, 
Suggestions for Beginning the Lesson, Lesson Thoughts and Iilustrati 
Sentence Sermons, Lesson Summary, Work to be- Assigned, Purpose an 
Authorship of the Gospels, The Geography of Palestine. 


COMPLETE—SUGGESTIVE—STIMULATING 


A large 12mo, beautifully printed in plain open type, over 600 pages, 
bound in cloth. Illustrated with innumerable drawings, 
maps, charts, designs, and photographs. 


At all booksellers. $1.25, postage prepaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8. A. 





(Lesson for Feb.' 4) JANUARY! 20, 1906 




















The Life Story of 
Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 


; Mr. Howard has gathered into a single volume his series 
‘of the past year, with additions of important material. His 
‘purpose throughout has been the delineation of 4 singularly 
strong and noble character in its beginnings and growth, and 
in its influence in wonderfully varied fields of service. De- 
scended from a noted New England family, and nurtured in a 
historic New England village; led under previdential guidance 
as the years passed, into business life, political activities, Sun- 
day-school field work, an army chaplaincy, and into the field 
of religious journalism, Oriental exploration, and authorship 
of more than thirty volumes on varied themes, Henry Clay 
Trumbull bore a distinguished part in political and religious 
progress, — 

To find the secret of such a life and character, and to fol- 
low the marvelous events by which the process was provi- 
dentially continued, is to gain new ideals and a compelling 
desire for the kind of serving that counts. 


9 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: ‘‘ With discrimination and 
fidelity you have opened the sou! of the man to the vision of 
everybody. Your book will make more friends for him, and 
continue his work in the world."’ 


‘The Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D.; says: ‘“You have madea 


true story of a great life, and you have allowed the man to 
speak for himself sufficiently in letters and quotations. ... 
You have produced a model biography.’ 

John R. Mott says: ‘‘This will be one of the most readable 
and stimulating biographies which has ever been issued."’ 

The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell says: ‘Altogether it is one of 
the best, most satisfactory books of its class I know of. What 
a ‘life story’ itis!"’ 


541 pages; six photogravure portraits ; gilt tops bound 
in maroon and gold; $1.75 net; postage, 24 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Phifadeiphia, Pa. 
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The Saray Soot Fines 


Philadelphia, January 20, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philad 
senupd-clna matter — 


Advertising Rates 


Se cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 

insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 

information, address ‘The Religious 

Press Association, go! —* Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or ina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, willbe sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will ro Panam 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES — 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the following rate, which iiues Postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 . 

Five or more copies, in a picktize to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Kritain, a T. Frénch Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, C., will- receive yearly 
or haif-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

fom aed to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to ee 

tibers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School. ‘Times tt 

FR Dn x is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 

ay 2 paid ad) unless special Le go hep 

Lone copies my one issue the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school te examine tt, will 
| be sent free, upon hers arse 


Tue SuNDAyY ScHogt Tiuxs €o,, Publishers,: 
< togt — aieens tae = Pa, 


- Have You Children? 
Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. ' The question of how to live 
welland save well at the same time 
is “answered in our -(free) -boeklet, 
Write for it. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE === 
































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 











The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines KN from ayer to 
$20,000 of advertising in a = @ yen 2 ty 
strengthens the subscribers 
im the adv are 7. net ~~ 
clined. 














LYMYER ee tana 
CHURCH walt, "iowee PRICE. 

toe FREE CATALOGUE 

MELLS. BELL FoURDRY my “CecinnsTi ©. 


THE 6 BELLS 


The n most perfect, highest class bells in the ge 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. 


fe cers gee on tent LoS HT 


dimensions. ht and 
PD” Punk, sex Pearl St., New York. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


EE CATALOGUE of Splendid ms. 
p. Be cHA & CO., inc., RICHMOND, VA. | 




























